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THE WEEK. 





THE House of Lords indulged 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: on Tuesday in one of its rare 
AT HOME. assertions of independence, and 
actually defeated her Majesty’s 
Government on a division by 39 votes to 34. It 
was, of course, upon a question specially affecting 
the interests of their own order that the Peers made 
this valiant onslaught upon the Ministry. Lord 
Inchiquin moved a resolution affirming that the 
question of compensating the landlords of Ireland 
for the injuries inflicted upon them by recent legis- 
lation demanded the immediate attention of her 
Majesty’s Government. This resolution was sup- 
ported by the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Farnham, 
and Lord Londonderry, and was opposed on behalf 
of the Government by Lord Ashbourne and Lord 
Lansdowne. In spite of the Ministerial opposition, 
however, the resolution was carried by the majority 
we have stated. 


THE first massacre of the innocents took place 
in the House of Commons on Monday evening, when 
Mr. Balfour, in the course of a statement on public 
business, announced that ten of the Government 
measures were at once to be dropped. Among these 
measures are included the Money-lending Bill, the 
Companies Bill, and the Metropolitan Streets Act 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Balfour named a number of 
measures with which Ministers intended to proceed, 
but he made it clear that a further sacrifice of Bills 
must take place before the session is much older. 
He moved a resolution suspending for the remainder 
of the session the standing crders preventing con- 
tentious business from being proceeded with after 
530 on Wednesdays and midnight on other days. 
After some discussion, in the course of which the 
Leader of the House intimated that a debate on 
South African affairs would be arranged for, his 
motion was carried by 286 votes against 93. The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Bill occupied the greater 
part of the time of the House both on Monday and 
Tuesday. 


On Wednesday afternoon the Bill for the transfer 
of the territories of the Royal Niger Company to the 
Government was read a second time without a 
division, but after a good deal of criticism of the 
financial provisions contained in it from Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Allan, Mr. Buxton, and other members. 
Mr. Chamberlain declined to answer these in detail, 
on the ground that it was impossible to go into 
particulars without hampering the settlement; but 


he made, incidentally, some interesting announce- 
ments. Colonel Lugard is to be appointed Governor 
of the northern division of the territory, and 
spirits are to be excluded from it, while 
provision will be made against their illicit intro- 
duction by the institution of a neutral zone in 
which stocks of them will not be permitted to be 
kept. And so the civilisation of a most interesting 
and progressive race will be saved from destruction. 
In our hands it has far better chances of survival 
than if the territory had come into the hands of 
France, or even of Germany; and we have to thank 
the Company for its preservation to the British 
Empire. Oa this ground, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
it is well not to haggle over the terms of transfer to 
the Crown. Domestic slavery, he added, could not 
be abolished, but the country would be freed from 
the curse of slave-raiding. After this Bill had been 
disposed of, some further progress was made with 
the Food and Drugs Bill. Various amendments 
tending to relax the restrictions which the Bill 
imposes on the trade in margarine were debated, 
but none of them were accepted by the Government 
or the House. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain read a telegram 
to the House confirming the news of the concessions 
in the matter of the Uitlander franchise, which we 
summarise on a later page. He also stated that, if 
the report as to the provisions of the coming Re- 
distribution Bill should prove correct, there would 
be good reason to hope for a settlement on the lines 
laid down by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein. 
He added, however, that the scheme appeared 
to retain conditions—such as the requirement of 
a certificate of continuous registration during 
the period necessary to qualify for naturalisation 
—which might be applied to destroy the value 
of the concessions, and that there was apparently 
no security at present that the Volksraad or the 
Administration of the Transvaal might not sub- 
sequently take away, or practically modify, what it 
was now prcposed to give. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, however, Mr. Chamberlain intimated, fet 
assured that President Kruger would take measures 
to obviate these contingencies. He also read a 
telegram from Natal, assuring the Government of 
the sympathy and support of the Legislature of 
that colony. 


SUBSEQUENTLY the House had a final struggle 
over the Tithe Rent Charge (Rates) Bill. The Bill 
passed its third reading by the smallest majority 
yet recorded for it—182 votes to 117. Among the 





features of the debate were Mr. Birrell’s comments 
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on the persistent silence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the Bill; the speeches 
delivered in its favour by several Liberal Unionist 
members, as counterblasts to Mr. Courtney's con- 
demnation of it; and the declaration of Major 
Rasch, as a representative of Tory agriculture, 
that it will do a good deal of damage in the 
rural districts to the electoral prospects of the 
Ministerialists. The debate was wound up by a final 
exposure of the Bill by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and a defiant defence of it by Mr. Balfour. 
And so it goes to the Lords, and the policy of the 
Ministry in forcing it on remains for the judgment 
of the electorate. Afterwards the House proceeded 
with the Food and Drugs Bill—concerning itself 
chiefly with margarine. A promise was made, how- 
ever, in the interest of the infant population that it 
should be made obligatory to affix to tins of con- 
densed or “separated"’ milk a warning that the 
preparation is not suitable for infants’ food. 


ONLY two political speeches of any importance 
seem to have been delivered during the week. Mr. 
Brodrick, speaking at a meeting of the Primrose 
League on Wednesday evening at Farnham, near 
Aldershot, was chiefly interesting for its refer- 
ence to a Report presently to be published by 
Sir Herbert Chermside on Crete, which will show 
that extraordinary results have been achieved. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the damages facilitated 
by the existence of the European Concert have 
been partially repaired. It would be more satis- 
factory still to be quite sure that England had 
no responsibility, direct or indirect, for their exist- 
ence. Mr. Brodrick referred briefly to the improved 
outlook in South Africa. Mr. Labouchere, speaking 
in Northampton on the same evening, gave a more 
accurate appreciation of the result by treating it as 
a final check to the forward policy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He had failed to impose Radical legislation on 
the Tory party; he had likewise failed to bring on 
war with France over Fashoda; and now his policy 
in South Africa was rejected. It will be interest- 
ing to see what view of the Colonial Secretary is 
taken in the Colonies. 


LorRD KITCHENER made an interesting speech at 
a dinner given in his honour by the Fishmongers’ 
Company on Tuesday evening. He described the 
changes that had already been carried out in the 
Soudan. His first object had been to improve the 
communications and open up the country. In the 
time of General Gordon it took twenty-five days 
to go from Cairo to Khartoum. Now the journey 
could be accomplished in less than five days, and 
when the railway was complete a much shorter 
time would suffice. The enormous difficulty which 
had been experienced in moving troops and 
supplies to Khartoum was now at an _ end. 
Trains carrying a hundred tons of supplies could 
reach Khartoum with the greatest ease in a few 
days. Thus security had been given to the vast 
provinces over which the British flag now flew. 
There had been a great extension of the telegraphs 
in the Soudan since last November; one line now 
ran for 450 miles up the Blue Nile to the frontiers 
of Abyssinia, whilst another had gone up the White 
Nile half-way to Fashoda, and the line from Suakim 
to Kassala would soon be extended to Khartoum. 
Police, under-governors, and district officers had 
also been appointed, and these were gaining the 
confidence of the people, and gradually winning 
them from barbarism to civilisation. 


On Thursday afternoon the Corporation of 
London exemplified one of its best traditions by 
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presenting the freedom of the City to Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., in recognition of his services to the 
people of this country and of its colonies in obtain- 
ing penny postage throughout the empire. Only 
the Australian colonies, as Sir Richmond Cotton 
remarked in his speech of welcome, are now outside 
that beneficent scheme; and in view of the fact 
that the pecuniary risk involved in the change is not 
really serious, it is hardly probable that they will 
remain so for very long. Mr. Henniker Heaton has 
been the chief agent in promoting a change far 
better calculated to promote the unity of the empire 
than any fancy schemes of an Imperial Customs 
league or discourses on the needs of Imperial defence 

a scheme, too, which may be welcomed by Little 
Englanders no less than by Big. It now remains for 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Alliance” to imitate the Empire. 


Tue girl Mary Ansell was hanged on Wednesday 
for the murder, under peculiarly atrocious circum- 
stances, of her sister. Unfortunately, her sex and 
youth led to an agitation in her favour which pro- 
ceeded to a somewhat unusual length. Not only 
was her case taken up in the Press, and vigorous 
attempts made to induce the Home Secretary to 
alter the decision he had formed, after a full and 
careful examination of the circumstances attending 
her crime, but on Tuesday evening, a few hours 
before the time fixed for her execution, a memorial 
having the same object was signed by a hundred 
members of Parliament. This does not seem to us 
to have been a very wise or creditable proceeding. 
Members of the House of Commons are surely 
aware of the grave, we might say the awful, 
character of the responsibility which is imposed 
upon the Home Secretary as the agent through 
whom the Queen’s prerogative of mercy is now 
exercised. It is the most difficult and the least en- 
viable of all Ministerial functions, and it is certainly 
not right that outside pressure should be brought to 
bear upon the Minister when he is engaged in dis- 
charging this solemn duty. Of course, if a Home 
Secretary is believed to be unfit for his post, or to 
have a mind incapable of dealing fairly with 
questions of this kind, it is right that Parliament 
should attack him, and secure his removal from his 
office. Nothing of this kind, however, is alleged in 
the case of Sir Matthew White Ridley. No one has 
any doubt that he is naturally a humane man, and it is 
quite certain that he gave the most anxious attention 
to every material fact submitted to him with regard 
to the case of Mary Ansell. Even if it had been 
otherwise, this attempt to bring the direct pressure 
of a Parliamentary memorial to bear upon him 
would not have been justified. We do not desire 
to discuss the merits of the Ansell case beyond 
saying that if this atrocious crime had not been 
visited with capital punishment, it would have been 
impossible in future to carry out the sentence of 
death in the case of any woman. For our own part, 
we heartily wish that all women were exempt from 
the death penalty; but that is a question to be 
discussed on its broad merits, and not decided by 
an agitation dealing only with an individual case. 


THE Transvaal crisis is regarded 
as practically at an end. It was 
announced on Wednesday that the 
Volksraad had decided to grant the seven years’ 
prospective franchise ; that it had also agreed, with 
only five dissentients, to reduce the nine years’ 
retrospective period to seven; and that it was prob- 
able that the goldfields would receive nine new 
members, which would eventually give the enfran- 
chised Uitlanders control of just one-fourth of the 
House. Three of these are assigned to Johannesburg, 
but as its population is about a fifth of the Trans- 
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vaal as a whole the number can scarcely be called 
adequate. The reduction of the nine years’ limit 
was strongly supported by President Kruger and 
General Joubert, and an “inspired” political 
note in Wednesday’s Times announced that 
the concessions of the Raad would end the 
crisis, as the difference of two years between 
what they had given and what the British Govern- 
ment had asked for as the minimum was a matter 
to which “the Government were disposed to attach 
very small importance.” In Ministerial circles the 
news has been, of course, treated as a triumph for 
Mr. Chamberlain and a text for homilies on the 
advantages of being firm; among the war party at 
the Cape it has been received almost with dismay as 
an example of most ungraceful concession on the 
part of the Imperial Government. But supposing 
the details are satisfactorily explained, which is not 
yet the case, we think the good sense of the British 
people will accept the situation. The concessions 
are not all that is wanted, but the alternative—not 
so much war, but the race hatreds it would generate 

-is infinitely worse. And the increasing excitement 
of the English in South Africa, shown in the Rhodes 
reception and otherwise, had better be put an end 
to at once. 


THE round robin sent home vié Hong Kong by 
the American correspondents in the Philippines does 
not reveal much more than might have been sus- 
pected by careful students of the warin Luzon. But 
it has produced a great effect in the United States, 
and (according to The Times correspondent) an out- 
burst of anger against the Administration, and the 
President most of all. The first fruit of this is the 
enforced retirement of Mr. Alger; but that the 
revelations will make much difference in the fate of 
the Philippines seems highly improbable. They may, 
however, have a considerable influence on the Presi- 
dential campaign. But for the disorganisation of 
the Democrats it might be decisive; as it is, it 
must chiefly influence the personnel of the Re- 
publican staff. We discuss the prospect elsewhere. 


THE Canadian Senate is so much less important 
an Upper House than either the American Senate 
or the House of Lords that it is a little surprising 
to find the Premier of Canada moving an Address 
to the Crown praying that Parliament may so 
amend the British North America Act as to allow a 
Bill passed by the House and rejected by the 
Senate of the Dominion to be submitted to both 
Houses in joint session and decided upon by asimple 
majority vote. The Senate, according to Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, is occasionally allowed to reject a Bill of 
secondary importance which the House has passed, 
but that isall. Mr. Goldwin Smith, however, wrote 
while the Conservatives were still in power, and 
it is highly probable that their long tenure of office 
has made the Senate inconveniently full of their 
nominees. It may be remembered that last year it 
rejected an important Bill for the opening of rail- 
way communication with the Klondike region, and 
this year it has just rejected the Ministerial Redis- 
tribution Bill. Nominee Upper Houses are necessarily 
both apt to be one-sided and inferior in quality to a 
body recruited by popular election; and the Ameri- 
can Senate is:not merely independent of public 
opinion, as it was intended to be, but inconveniently 
and offensively so. A joint session is probably the 
simplest way of overcoming the difficulty in Canada, 
as in the coming Australian Federation. As there 
are 81 Senators and 213 Members of the Lower 
House in the Dominion at present, the voice of the 
electorate can make itself felt. It is a pity that the 
large and increasing number of our own Upper House 
precludes a similar remedy for its independence. 





Tae Nortn-Eastern Raitway Company calls attention to the claims of the 
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THis week Japan enters, it may be said, the 
Family of Nations, and gets rid of the consular 


jurisdiction which was imposed on her, as on other 


Eastern nations, when her seclusion was at last 
broken in upon by the commerce of the West. 
Through a sort of accident, the consular courts of 
France and Austria last a few weeks longer than the 
rest; but still Monday last may stand as the date of 
her coming of age. It is seventeen years since her 
first efforts towards this liberation were’ made; 
meantime she has codified her laws, achieved parlia- 
mentary government, proved her strength in conflict 
with China, and established courts in which the 
foreign suitor may obtain justice—which is probably 
more than can be said of Italy. She deserves, and 
is receiving, the congratulations of Europe; and 
Englishmen, especially English Liberals, may con- 
gratulate themselves that it was a Liberal Foreign 
Secretary—Lord Kimberley in 1894—who was the 
first European Minister to agree to the abolition, 
and that he did so before the military and naval 
successes of Japan had shown her ability and her 
strength. 


IN France the outlook for the friends of justice 
and order is, on the whole, more hopeful. The Féte 
of the Republic last Friday passed off well. Paris 
society seems to have betaken itself to see the fight 
between a bull and a lion at Roubaix, which was 
apparently as disgusting as any spectacle of the 
Spanish arena; and the enthusiasm manifested at 
the review at Longchamps, even though Major 
Marchand and his Senegalese troops were the 
great feature of the occasion, seems to have had 
no bearing on current politics. The attempts of 
the anti-Ministerial Press to work up _ indigna- 
tion against the Government on the ground that 
it has been causing detectives to “shadow” the 
gallant explorer have been unsuccessful; and M. 
Derouléde’s renewed efforts to promote the “ ple- 
biscitary Republic” are not specially formidable. 
Prince Victor Napoleon is now reported to believe 
in Dreyfus’s innocence, which will not help his 
pretensions much. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
having (through fear of another hoax) disregarded 
the summons to give evidence at the inquiry pre- 
liminary to the Rennes court-martial, is excluded 
altogether; and so it is saved much useless toil. 
But, of course, the militarists go on producing new 
* evidence ’—e.g. that an officer, who demands to be 
called, heard the new Governor of Paris tell other 
officers that Dreyfus gave plans of fortresses at 
Nice and details of the filling of melinite shells to 
the German Government; and Esterhazy declares 
that he wrote the bordereau because the real 
evidence against Dreyfus came from German 
officers who were French spies, and so could not 
be endangered. Do French courts hold that “ Jack 
swears that Jill says” is evidence? And may all 
the non-Dreyfusite French public be described by 
the expressive term gobemouche ? 


Two unpleasant features in the political situa- 
tion, however, are furnished by the attempts of the 
Anti-Revisionist Press to represent the Government 
as preparing to exercise an improper influence on 
the coming court-martial—an attempt which appar- 
ently has the support of M. Méline; and by 
the split in the Socialist party, exhibited by 
the manifesto of MM. Guesde, Vaillant, and their 
followers, against the presence of M. Millerand 
in the Ministry and the energy shown by M. 
Jaurés and the staff of the Petite République in 
taking a side in the Dreyfus case. MM. Jaurés and 
Millerand are not, so to speak, Socialists by origin ; 
and the veteran irreconcilable Socialists declare 
that the party, if it follows them, or expects any- 
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thing from the Ministry, will find itself duped. One 
would imagine that the preservation of France from 
military tyranny was worth striving for, especially 
when aid in the work may be requited by more con- 
cessions from the bourgeoisie than can be hoped for 
otherwise. That, however, is not the view of MM. 
Guesde, Vaillant, Lafargue (Karl Marx’s son-in-law), 
and their fellow-manifestants ; and the manifesto 
is an upcomfortable indication that they are as 
intractable and impracticable as ever. 


It is satisfactory to see that the efforts of the 
ex-King Milan to annihilate his political opponents 
are not to be allowed to succeed. He has had a 
warning from Vienna; the Russian Government 
has decorated General Gruitch, the recalled Servian 
Ambassador, and recommended him not to go home: 
and it has also required from its chargé d'affaires 
at Belgrade full information regarding the measures 
taken against suspects, doubtless as a preliminary 
to some kind of diplomatic interference. Other 
Governments, notably that of Germany, have 
cautioned the Servian Government in other 
words, the ex-King—against proceeding to extremi- 
ties. It was quite time, for some eighty persons 
are in prison, and others, absent from the kingdom, 
have been recalled, under penalty of sequestration 
of their property if they fail to respond. The 
“plot” is declared to have been a mere device of 
the police; but King Milan has found in it the 
hand of Prince Nicolas of Montenegro (who has 
hastened to repudiate all knowledge of it), and has 
denounced the Russophil Radicals as “enemies of 
the country and the dynasty.” All which may well 
make the Great Powers interested in the Balkans 
consider the validity of the title of the Obrenovich 
dynasty, and especially the position of the working 
member of it who, not very many years ago, de- 
liberately deprived himself of his Servian nationality. 


ELECTIONS to a German State Legislature seldom 
attract much attention abroad. But those to the 
Bavarian Diet, which were completed early in the 
week, may have an important influence on the 
present position of parties in the Reichstag. The 
absolute majority of seats in the new Chamber— 
eighty-three out of a total of 159—will be possessed 
by the Catholic Centre, who gained thirteen seats 
and lost three. Six of the seats, and therefore the 
absolute majority, are due to an alliance between 
this party and the Social Democrats. In Munich, in 
Zweibriicken, and in Speyer, the coalition seems to 
have runa joint ticket and to have divided the spoils. 
Their gains are largely at the expense of the Liberals, 
whose net loss is twenty-one. It remains to be 
seen whether this alliance, which reminds one of that 
which has been achieved—though not openly— 
in Italy, will be imitated outside Bavaria. It is 
stated that the Prussian Catholics do not approve 
of the action of their Bavarian brethren. If it 
sets up a breach, the solidity of the Centre in the 
Reichstag will vanish, and it will cease to hold the 
balance between the contending parties there. 


THE most notable items of news from the Peace 
Conference this week are, that the question of the 
prohibition of the Dum-dum bullet has been dropped ; 
that an energetic attempt made by Mr. Holls, on 
behalf of the United States, to introduce a carefully 
limited provision for a retrial of arbitration cases 
was successful in spite of the opposition of Professor 
Martens, one of the highest living authorities on 
international law; and, most important of all, that 
the small States of South-Eastern Europe hold that 
the provisions for investigation may limit their inde- 
pendence and give room for the Great Powers to 
interfere with them. The objectionable articles will 
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be redrafted to meet their views; but we doubt if 
any redrafting can get round the fact that the Great 
Powers would interfere with them in any case. 


THE earthquake which startled Rome and 
Southern Italy on Wednesday appears to have 
been connected with the eruption of Etna, though 
it took place after the mountain had burst forth 
in eruption. Happily, no loss of life took place, and 
little damage was caused either to the remains of 
antiquity or to those modern buildings which some 
zealous antiquarians would gladly see swallowed up. 
Under the Roman Republic the earthquake would 
have been a portent of evil, and the augurs would 
have been appealed to to determine what should be 
done to appease the infernal gods. We trust the 
modern convulsion is not ominous, though it is 
certainly suggestive, of fresh disturbances in the 
subterranean forces which are gathering below the 
surface of the Italian State. Unfortunately, the 
only attempt made by the Ministry to meet them 
is the promulgation of a Public Safety Bill designed 
to shut them up more closely than ever. 


A DELIGHTFUL little book, re- 
counting and illustrating a most 
unconventional and amusing tour, 
comes out just in time for the holiday season. 
‘Father Rhine,” written and illustrated by Mr. G. 
G. Coulton (London: J. M. Dent & Co.), is not too 
big for the smallest knapsack, and is excellent both as 
literature and asa practical guide. There is,moreover, 
a large paper edition with ten extra illustrations 
(which are also obtainable separately), published by 
Messrs. Ogle and Butler, of South Street, Eastbourne, 
which will make a pleasant memorial of the tour 
when it has been made. The book seems to us just 
the sort of companion we should take for odd 
moments of a holiday, whether on the Rhine or 
anywhere else. Mr. Coulton writes as one who 
is in sympathy alike with Nature and with man- 
kind—particularly with childreu—and he can appre- 
ciate alike the leisurely journey up the Dutch Rhine 
ona Netherlands steamer and the exhilarating “coast” 
on his bicycle down the Oberalp Pass. Indeed, there 
is a good deal of varied human nature in the book. 
We commend especially the account of the meeting 
of the travellers with the Dean of their college—who 
scored off them once more—and the graphic account 
of the adventures of the British youth fresh from the 
seclusion of his native ranche in Argentina, who 
fraternises with everyone who can speak English 
with him, thinks Paris is a nice town if it wasn’t 
for the foreigners (i.e. Frenchmen) it contains; 
entertains all his fellow-travellers to dinner; main- 
tains that all foreigners could speak English, only 
they are too lazy to do so; and gets out of a row 
with a bicyclist in Paris by adroitly exposing his 
opponent to the wrath of an anti-Dreyfusite pro- 
cession. That youth, it is true, had not been tamed 
by an English education ; so his native disposition is 
an excellent illustration of the side of our character 
which causes us to be so much beloved abroad. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


THe Transactions of the recent Internationa} 
Congress of Women are to be published, and the 
Countess of Aberdeen has consented to act as 
editor-in-chief. Each of the six sections will have a 
volume devoted to it, and the volumes will be 
obtainable together or apart. Communications and 
orders should be addressed to the editor at Haddo 
House, Aberdeen.—Mr. Fisher Unwin announces 
“The Key of South Africa,” by Mr. Montague George 
Jessett, F.R.G.S., a book dealing with Delagoa Bay 
as a field for British enterprise. It is written from 
personal knowledge, as well as study of the subject 
in books.—Mr. John Long is about to publish a new 
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edition of “The Story of a Campaign Estate,” by 
Mr. Robert Thynne, which has had a very favourable 
reception. 


THE Right Rev. Charles Graves, 

OBITUARY. D.D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop 

of Limerick since 1866, was not 

only a popular and liberal prelate, but an eminent 

mathematician and a high authority in certain 

departments of Celtic arch:eslogy.—Mr. J. Stewart 

Hodgson, of Haslemere, a partner in the Baring firm 

at the time of their fall, was a sound Liberal and a 

discriminating patron of art.—Mr. W. B. Ives had 

been President of the Canadian Privy Council, and 

Minister of Trade and Commerce from 1894 to 1897. 

—M. Francois de St. Germain was a popular and 
very versatile Parisian comedian. 


WINDING UP. 

JHE close of the session is now in sight, and a 
dreary session it has been. The Liberal party 
have no reason to complain of their spokesman in 
the House of Commons. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has turned out, as all who knew him 
were sure that he would, an excellent Leader. He 
has been businesslike, shrewd, good-tempered, and 
firm. He bas also shown a spirited front to the 
enemy, and his short speech on the introduction of 
the Tithes Bill could not have been improved. He 
made another excellent one on the same subject last 
Thursday, and the reduced majority of 65 on the 
third reading was a moral victory for the Opposition. 
That iniquitous measure has now gone to the House 
of Lords, who will receive it with open arms and pass 
it without delay. But we are glad to see that a 
vigorous protest will be made against it even in that 
stronghold of privilege and shelter of corruption. 
Its rejection will be moved by Lord Ribblesdale, 
who will, of course, speak for the Front Bench. 
Lord Ribblesdale is too seldom heard. His speech 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was one of the best in the whole debate, and 
on several occasions since he has proved what a great 
disadvantage it is for him not to be in the House of 
Commons. Yet even in the House of Lords some- 
thing may be done by eloquence and by argument to 
expose the real nature of this Bill. It is a Church 
Endowment Bill pure and simple. The pretence 
of relief for the poor clergy has been abandoned, 
for the poorer a clerical tithe-owner is the less he 
will get out of the Bill. The pretext of equality has 
also gone, for the lay tithe-owner, because he is a 
layman, will get nothing at all. No serious answer 
has been attempted to the clear historical demon- 
stration that when the tithes were commuted the 
tithe-owner received a specific sum of money with 
which to pay the rates. Thus every excuse for 
the Bill has been cut away except the principle 
that it is the duty of the State to provide 
out of the public funds for the ministers of the 
Established Church. If the House of Lords were an 
impartial Chamber of Review, as partial philosophers 
like Mr. Lecky assume it to be, this is just one of 
the Bills which it would reject. For no such proposi- 
tion as that which we have indicated has ever been 
put before the country either by the Government or 
by any of their followers. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has condemned the Bill by anticipation, 
and has refused in the most marked manner to give 
any assistance in passing it. But it was brought in 
by a Coxservative Government, it benefits the Church 


ADDITIONAL and accelerated trains are now run from King’s Cross (Gt. Northern) 
to Scotland by the East Coast-route. Details will be found in our advertising 
columns, 





at the expense of Nonconformists, and therefore the 
Peers will carry it by an enormous majority. 

The principal measure of the year, judged by the 
amount of time bestowed upon it, is the London 
Government Act. It concerns only Londoners, and 
its principal effect is, as Mr. Birrell neatly said, to 
call old things by new names, After November, 
1900, the Metropolitan vestries will be called borough 
councils, their chairmen will be called mayors, and 
they will be allowed to co-opt a specified number of 
aldermen. The few additional duties entrusted to 
them will not materially alter their character, though 
they will slightly diminish the power of the County 
Council. Small, however, as the alteration in these 
bodies is, it has been held to make them too good for 
women. The female members of vestries have cer- 
tainly not been inferior to their male colleagues. On 
the contrary, they have been conspicuously successful 
in discharging functions for which few men have 
either the aptitude or the time. Their reward is to 
be excluded from further opportunities of usefulness. 
On this subject the Government displayed the most 
contemptible vacillation and indecision. The leaders 
of both Houses, who appear to have stood alone in 
the Cabinet, supported the right of women to sit, 
or rather the expediency in the public interest of 
their sitting. The Government as a whole refused 
to express any opinion until the House of Lords 
disagreed with the House of Commons, when they at 
once insisted that the House of Commons should 
give way, and used all the resources at their disposal 
to override the judgment of their own chief. Apart 
from this question, we cannot believe that the Act will 
do much good or much harm. But so far as it dero- 
gates from theauthority of the London County Council, 
it will be mischievous. One need not approve of 
everything the Council has attempted or achieved 
to feel that without a strong and central guidance 
metropolitan management must become chaotic. 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct of the Bill was on the whole 
sensible and wise. But, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment, and especially Mr. Chamberlain, had com- 
mitted themselves to an attitude of unnecessary 
antagonism to the Council merely because the 
Council is a progressive body. Its wings were to be 
clipped, its claws were to be pared. The good of 
London, which was the last thing thought of, 
demanded a very different policy. The powers of 
the Council are not too great, but too small. They 

ought to be the same as those of other mun‘c pal- 
ities, including the supply of water and gas. 

The essential feebleness of this Goverament with 
the largest majority of modern times was well 
illustrated by the abandonment of the Railway Bill. 
The Royal Commission now sitting under the pre- 
sidency of Lord James can only inquire into facts 
which were well known when Mr. Ritchie introduced 
his Bill. That automatic couplings save the lives 
and limbs of shunters is indeed a self-evident pro- 
position. Mr. Hopwood’s report on the working of 
American railways showed that in the United States 
this machinery was a complete success. Of all this 
Mr. Ritchie was convinced, and all this he told the 
House of Commons. But the railway kings, headed 
by Lord Stalbridge, issued a manifesto against the 
couplings, and the Government ran away. Social 
reform is all very well on platforms, but practical 
Toryism always puts the classes before the 
masses, and a Ministry of directors cannot 
afford to quarrel with their own familiar friends. 
The Telephone Bill has not been dropped, but it 
has been seriously modified to please the Tele- 
phone Company. As originally introduced, it was 
an excellent measure, and Mr. Hanbury deserves 
credit for having resisted the influence of the back- 
stairs. But Mr. Balfour was less obdurate, and the 
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Secretary to the Treasury was thrown over by the 
First Lord. The pernicious practice of “ lobbying’ 
has never before been carried to such an extent as it 
was in the case of this Bill, and the result is an 
attenuated measure which will not afford proper 


scope for the development of the telephones in 
the creat towns. The Mon \ -lend ng Bill, which 
was a genuine bit of social reform, has been 


sacrificed for the Tithe Bill, of which the only merit 
is that it makes for disestablishment. The Food 
and Drugs Bill is a paltry and peddling attempt to 
regulate trade by Act of Parliament. It surely 
reduces this class of legislation to utter absurdity 
when we find the House of Commons gravely deter- 
mining the amount of butter fat which may lawfully 
be put into margarine. Bills of this kind do not 
really profit the agriculturists, for whose sake they 
are brought in. The consumer will choose what he 
likes, and buy what he can afford, whether it be 
called margarine or butter. But this and the Tithe 
Bill are the sort of legislation for which all rules are 
suspended and the House of Commons is kept sitting 
at every sort of unearthly hour in the dog days. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
— 
THWNHE cloud in South Africa, if not entirely re- 
moved, has been wonderfully lessened in 
density during the last few days. This is due to 
the fact that President Kruger and the Volksraad 


of the Transvaal have at last listened to the voice of 


their best friends and adopted a policy of concession 
which reasonable men in this country regard as 
satisfactory, Even now Mr. Kruger has not given 
us everything for which Sir Alfred Milner asked in 
the conferences at Bloemfontein. The “irreducible 
minimum” has not been secured. But we have got 
something which comes substantially very near to 
it. A seven years’ residence qualification for the 
franchise may not be quite so good as a five years’ 
qualification, for which the High Commissioner 
asked. But it is quite good enough to be 
accepted, and it puts the idea of war out of every 
sane man’s. thoughts. The Cabinet, at all 
events, will not dream of plunging this country 
into a great war in South Africa over the 
question of the difference between seven years and 
five years. Sensible people will be unfeignedly 
thankful if the present prospect should be realised 
and a friendly settlement with the Boers arrived at 
on the basis of their latest proposal. When we 
inquire how it is that this solution has been reached 
we see ample reason for feeling that the policy of 
silence, which we ventured to advocate two weeks 
ago, has been fully vindicated. So long as there 
was noisy declamation, accompanied by foolish 
threats on our side, the danger of war was very 
great. The Boers are accustomed to talk largely 
and wildly on their own account, and they are apt to 
regard tall talk on the part of their adversaries as 
really meaning very little. That which they do not 
comprehend, and that which, accordingly, they fear 
most, is silence. If Mr. Chamberlain had been more 
reticent, if he had not made hectoring speeches, 
and had not committed the unfortunate blunder 
of publishing Sir Alfred Milner’s ill-advised despatch 
of May 4th, we believe that he would have secured 
a satisfactory settlement at an earlier date. His 
true policy was to preserve a calm and unruffled 
demeanour in face of the attitude of President 
Kruger, and, without wasting words in barren con- 
troversy, quietly to bring our forces in South 
Africa up to a point of strength and efficiency which 
would satisfy even the most foolish of the Boers 





that if war came we should be more than a match 
for the Transvaal. This quiet policy would have 
brought about a settlement without unnecessary 
delay. But Mr. Chamberlain saw fit to pursue a 
different line of policy. He appealed to the country ; 
he published a despatch from the High Com- 
missioner couched in language which suggested 
that war was imminent; he made _ speeches 
which seemed to convey the same idea, and as 
a natural consequence he brought about a _ hot 
controversy in this country. It was a controversy 
in which two distinct sets of opinions made them- 
selves felt. A very large number of persons in this 
country not only refused to join Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends in clamouring for war, but actually took 
sides with Mr. Kruger and the Boers. This was 
unfortunate. We have never pretended to share the 
opinions of these advocates of the Boers; but we 
are bound to say that their action was the natural 
and even inevitable result of the inflammatory line 
taken by the anti-Boer party. A few days ago it 
seemed as though the two sets of fiery contro- 
versialists would be able to land us in a war in 
which we should have been compelled to make great 
sacrifices, and from which we could have secured no 
substantial advantage. 

Most happily, more wisdom has been shown 
by the Cape Government than has been displayed 
by the heated partisans of either side in this 
country. We are told that the thing which 
made the deepest impression upon the Boers was 
the absolute silence of the Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the Cape Parliament on the subject of 
the situation in the Transvaal. Whatever the 
Speech might have said on the subject, it would 
have occasioned a controversy, and it is in con- 
troversy that the Boers delight. But absolute 
silence they do not understand, and they are far 
more afraid of it than of any number of speeches. 
The silence preserved at Cape Town seems at last to 
have convinced the burghers of Pretoria that the 
situation was really a serious one, that it had passed 
beyond the stage of words, and that the time for 
deeds was really approaching. When they were 
once convinced of this fact they did not lose 
any time in taking the steps which were neces- 
sary to relieve the strained situation. They 
seem now to have agreed to proposals which, if 
they do not give us all that we could have 
desired, go so far that they leave little that is 
really worth contending about. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that either the Ministry or 
Parliament will accept the doctrine that Sir Alfred 
Milner’s proposals to President Kruger amounted to 
an ultimatum, and that we must insist upon having 
everything for which he asked without abatement of 
any kind. Sir Alfred Milner, to speak plainly, had 
no authority to present an ultimatum. We do not 
suppose that he ever contemplated doing so, but if 
he did, he will find that public opinion in this 
country does not support him. That which is 
demanded by the majority of Englishmen is that 
a fair measure of justice shall be done to the 
Uitlanders, and that they shall receive such a share 
in the Constitutional government of the Transvaal 
as will protect them from grievous and systematic 
injustice. The great majority of Englishmen do not 
desire the reconquest of the Transvaal. They 
abhor the criminally foolish notion of “ avenging 
Majuba Hill.” All that they ask is that their 
fellow-countrymen and other Uitlanders who have 
settled at Johannesberg shall have fair-play. So 
long as this end is secured they desire neither to 
seize the Transvaal in order that it may be converted 
into a British colony nor to drive President Kruger 
and the Boers out of the position of supremacy 
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which they enjoy in that which is, after all, their 
own country. 

In the new position of things we trust that we 
are not premature in congratulating both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Kruger upon the prospect of 
an early termination of the quarrel which at one 
time threatened to have so tragical an ending. We 
cannot acquit either of them of serious faults in 
their mode of carrying on this controversy. The 
obstinacy of the one and the hot-tempered arrogance 
of the other have brought us very near to war. But 
most of us will be content to forget this fact if 
after all the peace is preserved, and a new 
condition of things inaugurated in the Transvaal. 
Only let us make sure that it 7s a new state of things, 
and not merely the old evil conditions under a new 
name. The time seems to have come when both 
sides may fairly let bygones be bygones; when 
the memories, both of the Raid and of the persecu- 
tions of the Uitlanders, may be permitted to die out ; 
and when the Transvaal and British South Africa 
may enter upon new relations of good-will and 
friendliness. We have both something to forgive 
and forget. If we can only arrive at such a settle- 
ment of the franchise question as now seems to be 
fairly in view, the sooner we forgive and forget 
everything else the better it will be for all of us. 








THE NEW JAPAN. 





a the first time in history a non-European race 
1 “have been judged by the Powers of Europe 
fit to rule the Europeans within their borders. The 
abolition of the extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
Japan, which has taken effect during the present 
week, is not merely a novel, but an unprecedented 
phenomenon. There was a time, centuries ago, 
when European nations were themselves willing to 
submit to the indignity of allowing foreign trading 
communities to be governed by their own laws, 
Even in England the Hanseatic traders had their 
extra-territorial rights. In Europe we have all 
long since outgrown these recognised suspicions of 
one another, and so long as a foreigner is tried 
according to the law of the country where he is 
residing his Government has no right to complain. 
But the old suspicions still prevail wherever we 
have to deal with other than Europeans, and in 
nothing is the distinction between the civilised 
stock and the semi-civilised more jealously preserved. 
The Englishman in Greece is tried by the Greek 
courts, but in Turkey he is subject to his own 
Consular jurisdiction. As we know to our cost in 
Egypt or Zanzibar, the old immunities may survive 
even under a Protectorate, so long as there is even a 
possibility of the native courts becoming indepen- 
dent of European control. Theoretically, the 
Consular jurisdiction is a delegated sovereignty, 
derived from the grant of the semi-civilised sove- 
reign, but in practice it is the denial of his capacity 
for good government, and the proud assertion of 
racial superiority. It naturally became galling to 
the Japanese when they had re-organised their 
system of governnent. From one point of view, 
indeed, we may wonder that it lasted so long. The 
Englishman in South America is tried by the courts 
of the Spanish republics, sometimes composed of a 
mixed race with much less sense of fairness and 
respect for law than the Japanese. It was an 
anomaly that Guatemala and Nicaragua should be 
allowed to exercise full sovereignty while Japan was 
still hampered by the old treaties. But from another 
point of view the marvel is that change has come. 
The Japanese thirty years ago were as foreign to us 


as the Chinese. They differed fundamentally in 
race, in religion, in social conditions. It would be 
idle to contend that their rapid progress has entirely 
dissipated prejudice, and they may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that England has had 
Ministers so enlightened as Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Rosebery. 

Let us see what exactly the abolition of the 
Consular jurisdiction means. The English resident 
in Japan has not hitherto been amenable to the 
native courts either in criminal or civil matters. If 
he was charged with having committed a crime bis 
Consul tried him according to the law of England as 
modified by Order in Council If he wished to sue a 
native he had to sue in the Japanese courts, but if 
the Japanese wished to sue the Englishman in 
Yokohama, he had to issue a writ before the English 
Consul and proceed according to the rules of the 
English Common Law. The importance of the 
immunity may be better understood when we recall 
the fact that nearly three-fourths of the total 
foreign trade of Japan is still conducted by 
foreigners. There were inevitable conflicts of 
jurisdiction and of law, which caused inconvenience 
to both sides, but to the Englishman there was a 
very real advantage ‘in not being liable to have his 
time wasted by unfounded claims before strange 
tribunals, All this is now to go. If Mrs. Carew 
were to commit again the crime for which she is 
now suffering in an English prison, the Japanese 
would try her in a Japanese court with Japanese 
judges and a Japanese jury. If an English mer- 
chant is slow in paying he will be sued in the same 
way. Nor, perhaps, will he feel much consoled by 
being told that Japan possesses a code on the best 
European models, for he loves no code and prefers 
the broader commercial jurisprudence of the Com- 
mon Law. It will be brought home to him in Japan, 
as it is in France, that there are disadvantages in a 
multiplicity of appeals. Thus, with every confidence 
in the Japanese courts, it must be admitted that the 
foreign resident loses something by the change. 

What will he gain in return? The Japanese 
are a sentimental as well as a clever people, and 
have always felt chagrined by the visible limits to 
their sovereignty. It must mean something—how 
much one can scarcely prophecy—to get rid of a 
constant irritation which helped the retrogressive 
Japanese to withstand European commercial ad- 
vance. Henceforward the Japanese will feel that 
their credit is at stake, and though there are some 
who have no very deep confidence in what one 
might call the details of their integrity, they 
are proud and jealous of their independence, 
and may be supposed to be likely to make 
especial efforts to gain and maintain the respect 
of those whom they have delighted to imitate. 
The diplomatist especially will be glad to be rid of 
powers which caused frequent friction, and will feel 
that a Japanese alliance will become more possible 
when extra-territoriality has been finally abolished. 
But the trader, being a blunt man of limited view, 
will ask what are the more immediate and practical 
advantages. There are really two. The foreigner 
will be able to trade anywhere in Japan, and 
while it is not probable that he will be able 
to do much of the distributing business him- 
self, he may find it profitable to establish manu- 
factures. If he finds his mastery of native 
peculiarities insufficient, he will be able to take a 
Japanese partner to help him. It may well be that 
these two changes will lead to an increased invest- 
ment of European capital. The Japanese are very 
easy to teach, very moderate in their wants, and 
clever at handicratts. They have not the currency 
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to the Shanghai mills; but labour is cheap and 
good, while the climate does not render European 
superintendence extravagantly dear. It may be that 
Unglishmen will have a larger share in Japanese 
mills under Japanese rule than they have in the 
mills of Bombay under English law. But whatever 
the immediate economic results, no caviller can deny 
the interest of the social experiment. 





THE PHILIPPINES AND THE PRESIDENCY. 





FIVE revolt of the American war correspondents 
[ in Manila against the restrictions imposed by 
the Press censorship has already produced one most 
salutary result. It has rid the Administration and 
the army of Mr. Alger, an incompetent and corrupt 
administrator, who is one of the worst examples of 
that most undesirable kind of influential politician 
that the peculiarities of American institutions have 
evolved. But the outburst of feeling which has 
swept Mr. Alger away is rather surprising if we 
consider how much the American public might have 
known before. They seem hardly to have realised 
hitherto either that a tropical country has a rainy 
season, or that the “insurgents” are not negroes or 
Indians, but Malays under skilled military leader- 
ship and with a considerable tinge of European 
civilisation. The correspondents say very little that 
was not known, or might not have been guessed 
—except that the naval operations have been made 
too little of, a complaint of which the precise 
bearing is obscure, and that an army of 100,000 to 
150,000 men will be needed to hold the islands as 
well as to take them. The obvious reply to this last 
assertion is that permanent garrisons must neces- 
sarily be composed largely of native troops, and 
that the races of the islands can be used against 
each other, as the Spaniards used them. The 
correspondents state that the number of the sick 
has been underestimated, the reluctance of the 
volunteers to continue serving minimised, and the 
divisions among the Filipinos exaggerated. But 
these divisions are not reported merely by the 
official military telegrams, but by the civilian Com- 
missioners, who have been more or less in conflict 
with the military authorities in Manila. Un- 
favourable telegrams from them might have been 
stopped by the Censorship, but they need not 
have made any public statements at all. Nor 
can we quite see how the correspondents can have 
any special means of knowing the feelings of the in- 
surgents. But the very notion of a Press censorship 
is essentially repugnant to the American mind, and 
the declaration that it is being used to cook the war 
news in a sense favourable to the Administration 
has produced an outburst of indignation against the 
War Department, which for more than a year has 
deservedly borne a very bad repute, and still more 
against the President, who is destitute either of 
the will, or of the strength, to reform it. He has 
hitherto been believed to be under the political 
control of the War Secretary; and his function of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy has 
been exercised by him more definitely than by any 
President since Lincoln. Accordingly, the blame 
which is due to his subordinates necessarily extends 
to and envelops him. Now Mr. Alger goes at last ; 
but unless he is replaced by a man of quite a 
different type, there is not much hope that things 
willimprove. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s is, of course, 
the name that naturally suggests itself. But that 


will mean that the politicians lose contro], and they 
will hardly do that without a struggle. 





It is an interesting question what effect all this 
will have onthe Presidential campaign next year. Be- 
fore President McKinley was elected he was regarded 
by foreign observers, and even by some of his own sup- 
porters, as the most ordinary man who had been run 
for the Presidency by any great party in the whole 
history of the Republic. During the stress of the 
agitation which preceded the war he was credited 
by some of his followers with a strength of 
character and a power of independent judgment 
not unworthy of George Washington. Now public 
opinion has altered again. His abandonment to 
the politicians of some thousands of places, rescued 
from them in the cause of civil service reform, 
had already alienated the independent voters, who 
went over to the Republican party to save the 
nation from financial dishonour. His subservience 
to Mr. Alger has disgusted the same class. The 
change at the War Department, we are told, may 
lead to revelations which will disgust them more than 
ever, and must shake a good many devoted Republi- 
cans from their allegiance. If President McKinley 
has been “run” by the politicians, a danger not 
escaped even by General Grant, he will have to pay 
the penalty. Imperialism, moreover, is regarded as 
partly his personal policy, and any check to it must 
react on him. Accordingly, unless something unex- 
pected happens, we may fairly suppose that he will 
not be renominated for a second term when the Re- 
publican Convention meets in 1900. Who will take 
his place we certainly shall not venture to predict. 
Some time ago the indications were said to point 
to a military leader—a character always popular in 
America, in spite of the essential incompatibility, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, between militarism 
and industrialism. But the military men will share 
the unpopularity of Imperialism; and even Mr. 
Roosevelt, though his State be pivotal, is hardly 
likely to be favourably looked on by the political 
managers. We suspect the favoured candidate will 
be, as so often before, a “ dark horse.”’ 

But will he be successful at the polls? If the 
Democrats were united again, it is believed by 
competent observers that they would have an 
excellent chance of success. But they are hope- 
lessly divided, and will continue to be so, as long as 
the majority of the party, including all those who 
control the machinery outside of New York City, 
maintains its devotion to William Jennings bryan. 
From time to time tentative efforts are made by 
independent Democrats to promote reunion on the 
basis of opposition to the Trusts and the tyranny 
of capitalism, letting the silver issue drop. Against 
Imperialism per se union is unlikely, in spite of Mr. 
Bryan’s efforts, for several prominent Democrats 
have expressed the natural view that, having now 
got the Spanish colonies, America must be 
responsible for their order and good government. 
But on the silver issue union is impossible, 
and Mr. Bryan will not drop it, nor will the 
party managers drop him. And the rank and 
file support him no less. On Independence Day a 
Tammany meeting was held in New York—practi- 
cally to turn the celebration of the glorious Fourth 
to the advantage of the Presidential candidature of 
Mayor Van Wyck. But an eminent Texan, called 
on to make a five minutes’ speech, extolled Mr. 
Bryan, and the meeting responded with enthusiasm, 
though the Tammany leaders and the Silver cham- 
pion are at daggers drawn. If the boom in securi- 
ties and trust stocks should collapse—as English 
observers have predicted, but so far without 
encouragement from the phenomena—and a period 
of commercial depression should ensue, no doubt 
the Populism which is the strength of Mr. Bryan’s 
following will be intensified. The Brooklyn 
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strike is a local phenomenon, but it is typical of 
much that such a period may bring. Yet assuredly 
the new tendencies of the Democrats will not avail 
to win back the East; and the position of middle 
parties in Ainerica has always been electorally 
hopeless. 


FINANCE. 





TT\HERE is a very much better feeling in the 

City this week, and in consequence there is a 
general recovery in quotations, owing partly to the 
subsidence of the fear that we are now entering 
upon a period of dear money, and partly to the 
hope that the crisis in the Transvaal is now over 
and a peaceful settlement will be arrived at. But 
in spite of the recovery in quotations, there is 
practically nothing doing. There has been a good 
deal of buying back by speculators who had sold 
what they did not possess, and some few venturesome 
operators have been buying in the belief that they 
will sell at a profit by-and-by. But the general 
public is very wisely holding aloof. It remembers 
how often disappointments have arisen respecting 
the Transvaal, and we are glad to say that it is 
apparently resolved not to buy until it has 
assurance that an arrangement has been arrived at 
between the two Governments. Perhaps, however, 
the real cause of the recovery this week is to be 
found rather in the passing away of the fears that 
lately prevailed. When the Bank of England rate 
of discount was advanced to 3} per cent. there were 
various absurd rumours circulated, all insinuating 
that the Bank was taking precaution against weak- 
nesses that had suddenly been brought to light. 
And, in particular, the report of Birkbeck’s Bank 
lately issued was unfavourably criticised. The 
directors of the Bank, however, properly published 
an auditor’s certificate showing the value of the 
securities at the date of the report, the end of last 
March. The Bank in reality is very well managed, 
is perfectly sound, and its investments are, speaking 
generally, of a high class. The criticism directed 
against the Bank, we venture to think, was entirely 
misplaced and due to misapprehension, and the issue 
of the certificate has reassured the public. The 
rumours to which we have referred were even more 
baseless than the criticism directed against the 
Birkbeck Bank. They are now recognised to be so, 
and the public is taking a more common-sense view 
of the situation. Turning from the Stock Exchange 
to general trade, perhaps never was there more 
activity or more solid prosperity. It is often said 
that the rise in prices and materials has been so 
great and so rapid of late that the manufactured 
article does not yield very much profit. That, how- 
ever, is a complaint to which we are accustomed in 
all periods of advancing trade. Very likely manufac- 
turers have in many instances taken contracts at low 
prices when materials were very cheap, and in some 
instances, no doubt, those who have done so find 
their profits now rapidly disappearing. But, speak- 
ing broadly, there can be no serious doubt that 
manufacturers are doing unusually well, that they 
are full of orders, and that, up to the present, at all 
events, there is very little sign of any falling off. 
Naturally, such activity of trade is attracting money 
from the City, and likewise is turning away much 
attention from the Stock Exchange. All persons 
engaged in trade find that they can employ their 
savings much more advantageously in their own 
business than by dabbling on the Stock Exchange, 
and bankers, moreover, are realising high - class 
securities for the purpose of employing their money 
to better advantage in trade. 

The Money Market has not been quite so 
stringent this week, owing largely, no doubt, to the 
sale of bills by bill-brokers and bankers. The 
supply of money is somewhat full. But the dis- 
count rate has been fully maintained and the Bank 
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of England has continued to do a considerable 
business. In all reasonable probability the firmness 
of the Market will be maintained. It is to be 
hoped, indeed, that the directors of the Bank of 
England, having recognised the duty incumbent upon 
them, will lose no opportunity to increase their hold- 
ing over the Market and to augment their gold re- 
serve. Itisin the highest degree probable that there 
will be much stringency on the Continent, and more 
particularly in Germany and Belgium, during the 
autumn ; and it is quite possible that there may be 
stringency, likewise, in the United States. There- 
fore it is incumbent upon the Bank of England to 
prepare for what is before it. And it is to be hoped 
that the other banks will support the Bank of Eng- 
land. In the meantime, the directors of the Bank 
of England made no change in the official rate of 
discount on Thursday. The Indian money market 
is growing easier, and the demand for Council drafts 
is falling off. On Wednesday the Council offered 
for tender 50 lacs, and the applications somewhat 
exceeded 202 lacs. The whole amount offered was 
sold at prices ranging from Is, 33d. to Is. 4d. per 
rupee. And a very small amount was afterwards 
sold by special contract at Is. 4d. per rupee. Next 
week the Council will offer for tender only 40 lacs. 
The San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Company, 
Limited, has invited subscriptions this week for the 
balance of the new ordinary shares, 21,511 at £14 
15s. per share. These shares rank pari passu with 
the new ordinary shares already issued, and accord- 
ingly will be entitled to dividend from the beginning 
of the present year. 

The British Dairy Produce Company, Limited. 
has a capital of £110,000 in 100,000 75 per cent. 
preference and 10,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
Subscriptions are invited for 35,000 preference 
shares. The Company has been formed to acquire 
the business of the Irish Aérated Butter Company, 
Limited, together with machinery, plant, book debts, 
etc., the lease of the unexpired factory near Dublin, 
and an option to purchase the unexpired term of 
over 900 years. The purchase price is £175,000, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S4 TURDAY.—The news of Lady Salisbury’s 

serious illness excites deep regret among poli- 
ticians of all parties. Great sympathy is felt with 
Lord Salisbury, whose strong attachment to his 
family is well known, and whose anxieties on the 
subject of his wife’s health have for some time past 
been very great. It is especially to be regretted 
that this cloud should have fallen upon his path 
now, when so many demands are being made upon 
his time and attention by public affairs. Anything 
that might lessen his share in the control of our 
foreign policy at this critical moment would be 
nothing less than a national misfortune. 

It is impossible as yet to say what the real 
meaning of the silence regarding the Transvaal, 
which was maintained in the speech from the throne 
at Capetown yesterday, may signify, but the corre- 
spondent of The Standard is undoubtedly right 
when he speaks of it as significant. Yesterday, 
rumours of the most absurd kind were current in 
London. They even went so far as to attribute to 
Sir Alfred Milner the intention of dismissing the 
Ministry and dissolving Parliament. Happily these 
wild stories have been set at rest by the news of 
this morning, but the situation is hardly improving, 
and once more great anxiety as to the issue prevails. 

Sunday.—The Liberal clubs emptied themselves 
yesterday in order to do justice to the hospitality 
of Sir Weetman and Lady Pearson, who seemed to 
entertain the whole Liberal party at their beautiful 
place in Sussex. The weather favoured the occasion, 
and the thousand guests seemed to enjoy themselves 
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thoroughly. Certainly everybody seemed to be in 
the best of spirits, and the anticipations of the 
future, to which politicians of all grades gave 
utterance, were of the most hopeful kind. It is a 
long time since the Opposition has enjoyed such a 
festival as this. 

Monday.—A much more hopeful feeling seems to 
prevail this morning with regard to South African 
affairs. It is apparently based upon reports from 
the Transvaal which show that the progressive 
Boers are anxious that further concessions should 
be made in the interests of peace. In the meantime 
war preparations go on upon both sides. On Satur- 
day the worst was apprehended by politicians in 
this country, and next October was freely spoken of 
as the date when war would actually break out. 
The pendulum has, however, swung back since then, 
and this morning everybody seems to be hopeful 
that we may secure the desired settlement without 
a resort to arms. 

The refusal of the Home Secretary to reprieve 
Mary Ansell bas led to the usual criticism of his 
conduct by the Press. It is, doubtless, very horrible 
that a girl should be hanged, even for so deliberate 
and cruel a murder as that of which Mary Ansell 
was guilty. But the Home Secretary's critics would 
do well to remember that bis duty is not to make 
the law, but to administer it. If he cannot find any 
special reason for interfering with a sentence he has 
no right to do so. Whether women ought to be 
hanged at all, or whether capital punishment should 
be maintained in its present state, are points which 
are distinctly open to discussion; but it is unjust to 
the Home Secretary to attack him in connection with 
his performance of one of the most difficult and 
delicate of all the duties of his office. 

Tuesday.—The question of the Transvaal has now 
reached its most critical stage. The silence main- 
tained by the Cape Government with regard to the 
dispute seems to have alarmed the Boers far more 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s threats did, and it is ap- 
parent that a serious attempt is being made to frame 
concessions that will be really acceptable to the 
Uitlanders. In the meantime Mr. Balfour has 
offered to find a day for the discussion of South 
African affairs before the Session closes, This offer 
will probably be accepted by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, though the acceptance must necessarily 
depend upon the course of events at Pretoria. 
Nobody on the front Opposition bench desires to 
imperil the prospects of a pacific settlement, and if 
there were any likelihood of the debate having this 
effect it would not be pressed for. Apparently, how- 
ever, this is not the case. 

The massacre of the innocents has begun in good 
earnest. It is not creditable to the management of 
the House of Commons that in a session like the 
present, when Ministers have not had a single big 
Bill to bring before Parliament, so many of the 
minor measures should have to be sacrificed. The 
loss of the Money Lenders Bill is peculiarly vexa- 
tious. That several of the Bills which Mr. Balfour 
mentioned in the list of measures to be passed must 
also be sacrificed is almost certain. 

Wednesday.—After the Cabinet Council yester- 
day rumours began to spread in political circles to 
the effect that the crisis in South Africa was 
practically at an end. Lord Salisbury had come up 
from Walmer Castle to attend the Cabinet, and had 
subsequently gone to Windsor to have an audience 
of the Queen. This pointed to serious business, and 
no one knew what it really meant. No one really 
knows to-day; but the belief is almost universal 
that the Raad will agree to make concessions which 
her Majesty's Government will deem acceptable. 
The feeling of relief is intense. Peaceable people and 
sensible people, who merely desired that justice 
should be done to the Uitlanders, and who abhorred 
the idea of war, are beginning once more to breathe 
freely. 

Wisdom is not always justified of her children. 
The members of Parliament who hurriedly signed 





an appeal to the Home Secretary on behalf of the 
wretched girl Ansell were animated by the best of 
motives; but on reflection, they will hardly feel 
that their action was wise or proper. To put 
pressure of this kind upon the Home Secretary 
when he is engaged in discharging a_ judicial 
function of the gravest and most sacred kind, is 
not a course that can be commended. Besides, 
if ever a woman deserved to be hanged this 
poor wretch did. To have reprieved her would 
have been equivalent to declaring that no woman 
shall ever die again upon the scaffold. Personally I 
should be delighted if this end could be attained. 
But I wonder if this is really what the M.P.’s who 
signed the memorial to Sir Matthew White Ridley 
wished. If it was, then they ought to have the 
courage of their convictions, and should move boldly 
in favour of the abolition of capital punishment so 
far as women are concerned. If they did not mean 
this, it is difficult to see on what substantial grounds 
they sought to induce the Home Secretary to revise 
a decision which he had arrived at after consultation 
with the most humane of judges, advice from the 
highest experts in lunacy, and careful consideration 
of all the facts of the case. After all, they might 
have reflected that Sir Matthew White Ridley must 
have known more of the merits of the case than 
they did. 

Thursday.—In spite of the desperate attempts 
which are made this morning by the representatives 
of the war party at the Cape to stir up feeling 
against the latest Kruger concessions, there is no 
doubt in the minds of politicians that reason has 
triumphed and that the risk of war is at an end. It 
is whispered, indeed, that this happy result has not 
been attained without another severe struggle in 
the Cabinet; and the tone of the organs of the 
Jingoes in the London press makes it clear that 
considerable irritation prevails at the pacific solution 
of the difficulty. But all's well that ends well. The 
end, of course, has not been reached yet, but the 
general feeling is that matters are now so near to 
a settlement that not even the most warlike of 
Colonial Ministers will be able to renew the peril 
from which we have escaped. 

Mr. Alger’s resignation is a very significant event. 
It means that the President is at last conscious of 
the fact that his administration has failed so far as 
the management of the war is concerned. Despite 
the splendid gallantry of both soldiers and sailors, 
the war with Spain was not a success from the 
point of view of the Administration. If it had not 
been for the superiority of the American Navy—as 
fine a navy as ever existed—even Spain might have 
scored against America. As for the campaign in 
the Philippines, it has been even more disastrous 
to America. The Administration has been trying 
to carry on a great campaign on the lines of “the 
spoils to the victor” policy. Men have been put 
into positions of responsibility not because of 
their fitness for them, but because they had to be 
considered in view of the next Presidential campaign. 
Now at last the people of the United States have 
grasped the truth, and Mr. Alger has had to be 
sacrificed to their natural indignation. It will be 
surprising if the sacrifices do not go a good deal 
further. For the present, however, one can only 
note the fact that the American people stand at the 
parting of the ways. They have dreamed of a great 
Imperial policy which is to carry them over the 
world and endow them with colonial possessions 
thousands of miles from their own shores. They are 
at last beginning to realise the fact that such a 
policy must of necessity involve the surrender of 
their old political habits. It will be very interesting 
to see whether they are prepared to abandon the 
“spoils to the victors” system in order to build 
up the new American Empire of which they have 
dreamed. 

Friday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon puts an 
end to the doubts which had been raised by the 
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belligerent tone of the Jingo press yesterday. 
When ever the Colonial Secretary admits that the 
new proposals of President Kruger furnish the basis 
upon which a satisfactory settlement may be arrived 
at, there is no need any longer to fear a war. The 
Stock Exchange had a wild outburst yesterday 
when the truth became known. I believe that the 
rejoicing will be just as sincere in Johannesburg 
itself. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
either Mr. Rhodes or the millionaires of the 
Randt desired war. Indeed, no one would have 
suffered more from war, if it had come, than the 
unfortunate mine-owners. The war-fever seems to 
have been heightened chiefly by the Anti-Boer party 
at the Cape and their ardent and ill-advised sym- 
pathisers in this country. As a matter of fact, 
there never was the smallest reason for fighting in 
connection with this business. Wise men knew that 
if only Mr. Kruger were judiciously handled he 
would come to terms. That he has not been judici- 
ously handled is a fact for which the Colonial 
Secretary must bear the chief burden of respon- 
sibility. 








THE SHAMROCK. 





\ fy at great speed is a rich man’s sport. 
It requires exceptional skill in designing and 
constructing, as well as sailing the yacht, which 
only a very rich man can command. The mass of 
men can never hope to own or sail a racing yacht, 
any more than they can hope to own a Derby 
winner. But with this limitation yachting is a 
singularly attractive sport, even to those who can 
only look on. There are so many elements which 
go to make success. There is the build of 
the yacht, the sail expanse, the nice adjust- 
ment of all the parts, and there is the skill 
of skipper and crew. There is also the element 
of luck. No yacht has ever yet been built which 
can sail equally well in all weathers, and even 
in America there can be no certainty in forecasting 
the weather. With so much for skill and so much 
for luck, there is everything which goes to make a 
good race, and the national excitement will run high 
on both sides of the Atlantic when the Shamrock 
meets the Columbia in American waters. Sir 
Thomas Lipton has done all that man can to deserve 
success, and if he does not win the America Cup, no 
one else is ever likely to bring it back to British waters. 
Some of us in reading of the trials of the 
Shamrock and the Columbia may have felt a certain 
disappointment at finding that neither boat is so 
very far ahead of those previously constructed. We 
have been accustomed to such rapid progress in 
shipbuilding that we have grown to expect every 
new boat to leave the old far behind. But of course 
there is no inherent reason why modern science 
should be able to make a sailing boat go very much 
faster than the boats of our fathers. In the old 
days of sailing vessels, the merchantman or man-of- 
War was not superseded ; she was worn out. There 
was a certain gradual improvement, but it was 
necessarily very slow, for the mind of man- 
kind had been for many centuries engaged in 
finding the best shape of hull and of sails. 
No radical alteration was likely to be made. 
Of recent years fewer clever men have been busying 
themselves in designing sailing vessels, and thus any 
really new invention is less likely as the years go 
on. The only possible novelty was the use of metal 
to a large extent in construction, and this Mr. Fife, 
the designer of the Shamrock, has availed himself of 
to the highest degree. At Messrs. Thorneycroft’s yard 
minute marine metal work has been brought to a 
new perfection for the purposes of the torpedo-boat 
destroyer, and it is not probable that any equally 
good work can be obtained on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This is the one advantage of principle 
with which Sir Thomas Lipton started. Apparently 
the Shamrock, as might have been expected, is 





peculiarly light and easy to handle, and this is the 
gain of metal over wood. 

From the national point of view it is to be 
regretted that Sir Thomas, with the best will in the 
world, has been unable to give more of an Irish 
flavour to the contest. The Shamrock has an Irish 
name, is owned by an Irishman, has green and gold 
colours, and carries the ensign of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club. But the designer is a Scotchman ; 
Messrs. Harland Wolff did not feel able to 
undertake the contract to build her; and most of 
the crew are also English and Scotch. Ireland is 
not a rich country, and though in the old days 
there were as many good boat- builders in Cork 
Harbour as in any other place save the Solent, 
as yachting has become more expensive the 
skill which only wealth can buy has naturally 
concentrated in the richer country. That excep- 
tional being, the Irish millionaire, cannot find all 
the luxuries of wealth at home. But when all is 
said and done, there is a good deal in a name, and 
there will be many enthusiastic Irishmen in New 
York who will find it hard to choose between their 
sentimental ties to the country of their adoption 
and to the country of their origin. Sir Thomas 
Lipton will get a warm welcome in America, and if 
he wins it will be a popular victory even in the 
beaten country. But the race is not till October; 
let us hope there will be more breeze then even at 
the mouth of Hudson. 








M. ZOLA ON ENGLISH CUSTOMS." 


— oe 


M®*® ERNEST VIZETELLY, faithful translator 
LV. of Zola, has written a prelude to the work on 
England which his distinguished friend has in view. 
When M. Zola has disposed of three monumental 
books on Truth, Justice, and Work, he may have 
time to take us and our institutions in hand. In 
Mr. Vizetelly’s volume we see him taking a pre- 
liminary canter through our manners and customs. 
There is, for instance, the English habit of writing 
capital “I” for the personal pronoun which other 
nations are content to leave quite unobtrusive. The 
Frenchman, as M. Zola points out, writes “je.” 
What a contrast to the blatant egoism of “I”! 
And how the contrast runs through all the 
characteristics of the two peoples! The Frencu 
are always modest and retiring and the English 
always presumptuous and grasping. All the egoisms 
of the military faction in France abase themselves 
as “je” before the stability of the Republic. Mr. 
Vizetelly feebly suggested that our “I” was merely 
a survival of the old lavish use of capital letters ; 
but that really confirmed M. Zola’s theory. To say 
“jam always Virtuous” gives the palm to virtue, 
whereas “I am always virtuous” makes virtue an 
appanage of the egoist. This philosophical dis- 
tinction will be treated at length, no doubt, in M. 
Zola’s great book on the English. He will also 
consider why the national egoism of “I” is not 
multiplied in “ we” (even editorially), so as to make 
“WE” the pronoun for the people of England, as 
distinguished from the blushing coyness of “ nous.” 

The grimy vastness of London, especially towards 
Lavender Hill (oddly enough he did not ask Mr. 
Vizetelly, “ Why Lavender?”) disturbed M. Zola 
greatly. He looked out of the railway carriage 
window and saw back-yards everywhere littered 
with waste paper. To a literary man, accustomed 
to write at least three pages a day, the sight of so 
much waste paper must have betrayed a national in- 
difference to letters, or, at any rate, a spendthrift 
opulence. When M. Zola was not tormented by so 
much waste paper, he moralised over waste hairpins. 
He counted four dozen of them in half an hour's walk. 
As the trunk of the elephant picks up a pin with 
ease, so the eye of the great philosophical observer 


* “Zola in England.” By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly re 
Chatto & Windus 
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lights upon the lost hairpins of thoughtless English- 
women. What is the obvious lesson? That the 
consumption of hairpins in this extravagant island 
is “phenomenal.” Clearly the Englishwoman uses 
more hairpins than the Frenchwoman, and M. Zola 
may persuade his countrywomen that this is a 
tribute to their superior grace and neatness. He 
may, however, excite in their minds the jealous sus- 
picion that they have not so mucn hair as the ladies of 
perfidious Albion, and so in many hearts which were 
unmoved by the humiliation of Fashoda the English 
hairpin may be a quivering arrow of international 
animosity. M. Zola detests war with all his strength. 
What if it should be his fate to kindle a new and 
disastrous feud between France and England! 

It is a moment for preaching calm, and we hope 
that Englishwomen who read Mr. Vizetelly’s faithful 
transcript of M. Zola’s impressions will not take 
undying offence at the imputation of recklessness 
with their hairpins. How far they will be soothed 
by M. Zola’s assurance that they look better in a 
cycling skirt than in “rationals ’’—which, it seems, 
are becoming only to the plump contours of the 
Frenchwoman—we do not know ; but there is risk of 
trouble in M. Zola’s observation of the “ease and 
frequency ” with which English girls toss off glasses 
of moselle and champagne. This “ upset all his ideas 
of propriety,’ and even Mr. Vizetelly was “ slightly 
surprised.” M. Zola was still “more astonished” to 
see men “drinking whisky with their meals,’ and 
he remarked that in France “among people with 
any claim to culture the consumption of alcohol 
has declined almost to vanishing point.” Here 
Mr. Vizetelly made a stand. “I reminded him 
that wine was often expensive in England, that beer 
disagreed with many people, and that some who felt 
the need of a stimulant were thus driven to whisky 
and water.” Is this plea likely to prevail against 
M. Zola’s belief that “ people of culture” do not drink 
whisky? Would it be any use to assure him 
that it is not the habit of English girls to. toss off 
moselle and champagne, and that to generalise from 
the cases he saw in one hotel is as reasonable as it 
would be to affirm that under the influence of these 
beverages English girls habitually rush out of doors 
and improvidently scatter their hairpins on the 
highway? We fear it is impossible to arrest M. 
Zola’s unfavourable judgment, for he is evidently 
convinced that these girls eventually become neglect- 
ful mothers. He has seen our nursemaids flirting, 
while their infant charges were abandoned to 
the vice of gnawing the gutta-percha “ soother” 


which probably begets in them a taste for 
moselle. No mother was near to murmur 
“ Kitchee—kitchee,” and direct their attention 


to the benevolent glasses of M. Zola. “ Of course,” 
said he, “ they are visiting or receiving, or reading 
novels, or bicycling, or playing lawn-tennis. Ah! 
well, that is hardly my conception of a mother’s duty 
towards her infant, whatever be her station in life.” 
Has M. Zola ever remarked the bonnes in the Champs 
Elysées or the Tuileries Gardens, less interested in 
the small Héléne or Maximilien than in the atten- 
tions of the military, and quite free from supervision 
by the mothers of those precious children? And has 
he inferred from this that French mothers neglect 
their offspring, unmindful of the profound truth that, 
come what may, a mother’s place is by her baby’s 
side morning, noon and night? 

All great observers have their weaknesses. 
Dickens honestly believed that he could always tell 
character by physiognomy with unerring judgment. 
M. Zola is in danger of building his sociology 
with hairpins, and of finding in the gutta-percha 
“soother” the evidence of maternal callousness in a 
whole nation. That he has a passion for truth 
cannot be questioned, and his discerning instinct in 
the Dreyfus mystery was the sheer inspiration of 
genius. He was greatly aided, however, in this case 
by his knowledge of the cumulative evils of a 
system. The General Staff that made the débdcle 
itself incurable a quarter of a 


of 1870 showed 





century later. The same conditions which led to 
Sedan produced the infamy of the plot against 
Dreyfus. Dealing with corruption in such a mass, 
Zola was in his element. He could not exaggerate, 
for the mischief was already colossal. The habit 
of judging by systems, however, has its limitations, 
and we see them in M. Zola’s hasty conclusions 
about English society. No systematic degeneracy 
is attested by the discovery of forty-eight dropped 
hairpins in half an hour. The wandering eye of 
the nursemaid, which ought to be but is not 
upon the infant in the bassinette, is no indictment 
of uncounted mothers. M. Zola’s passion for every- 
thing in the mass betrays him in dealing with a 
people of whose social conditions, root and branch, 
he is totally ignorant. He wants to turn a search- 
light on every detail, and the result is a glare 
that blinds him to the correlation of one fact 
with other facts. This is not realism; it is simply 


the restlessness of a serious but undisciplined 
imagination. 
CURIOSITIES OF INSTINCT. 


——_—_e>o—= 


AN Instructor in Musketry recently recounted to 
one of our contributors a suggestive incident. 
It had fallen to him to see to the practice of a regi- 
ment of Volunteers in Lincolnshire. On the first 
morning of the training the Instructor found that a 
pair of larks had built their nest straight under the 
line of fire. Bullets whistled over the nest, con- 
tinually, from seven o'clock in the morning until 
seven o'clock at night. The birds were in constant 
peril, and must have known it; yet, instead of 
changing their quarters, they remained in them. 
Eggs to the full complement were laid in the nest, 
and when the fortnight’s practice was over the 
young larks were being hatched out. It is pleasant 
to be able to state, on the authority of the 
Instructor, that none of the birds, old or young, 
was killed; but the incident does not give us a 
high opinion of the lark’s intelligence. A _ robin 
would not have been so stupidly daring. The 
robin, it is true, does not dwell in a place such as 
that in which the larks dwelt. It nests in a dry 
ditch, or in a hole in an old tree, or beneath a bush 
of furze. Even so, however, it might conceivably 
find itself in a line of fire from soldiery ; and in that 
case, even if it had already laid a few eggs, it would 
straightway quit and build another home amid safer 
scenes. One has often found a robin’s nest deserted 
because, perchance, a weasel had stolen an egg, or a 
schoolboy had disarranged the bestowal of the eggs. 
It is true that the robin is capable of laying many 
more eggs than the lark lays; but, the difference of 
habits seems to show the robin to be the better- 
witted bird. We find similar differences among 
the smaller birds generally. Thrushes, black- 
birds, sparrows, wrens, and linnets, nest in places 
which have little or no disguise; and they 
neither, as the chaffinch does, build their nest of 
materials whose colour makes them seem part of the 
bush in which the nest is built, nor, as the plover 
does, seek to misguide, by shamming a wounded 
wing, the egg-thieving person who draws too alarm- 
ingly nigh. It may be said that thrushes, black- 
birds, sparrows, wrens, and linnets, choose for their 
nests places which are beyond the reach of natural 
enemies, such as weasels, stoats, and hawks; but 
that would not be a sufficient answer to our remark. 
If they were capable of being taught by experience, 
the birds which we have mentioned would long ago 
have learnt that gardeners, gamekeepers, and school- 
boys, are foes just as bad as the natural enemies. 
Some birds do learn by experience. The most 
remarkable of these is the grouse. A few of the 
legislators whom Mr. Balfour is striving to liberate 
on the Twelfth of August will go to shoot in York- 
shire. There they will come upon a_ curious 
phenomenon. The natural habit of the grouse is to 
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A Cc B x x 


i.m i.m m m p.m ™. Pp m. p.m. p.m, 
London (Euston) dep. 5 157 1rojl 11 2 745 8 o 8 sorr 50 
I 
" a . 
s St i 5 
G Centra I 17 5 
Greer . 4 22/7 7 I3 1117 22 
r . ~ >| §= Qe * 
Gourock 4 347 15 g 22/112 8*11| 9*10 
7 . * * 
Oban ) 4 asit1*ss - 
* 
Ss 7 )*10 
: : I I x 1*co 
+ ij 
D 7 I 5 c 
\t 10 I 15 xX j1t"2s5 
Balla 15 2" 0 
t I : 4*38 
A n ( 
: r 
passengers t : S 
x—l I I I 
» i 
A I 
t I Hig \ 
( 
B—1 N I I 
Cc—I ers by t 7.4 f I nw Inverne 
‘ , oh to A I . . Sat 


A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sunéave, and 
Friday, August 4th, excepted) at 6.20 p.m., up to August 8th, inclusive 
for the conveyance of horses and private carriages to all parts of 
Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of dogs will be 
attached to this train. 

On Friday, August 4th, Horses and Private Carriages for Scotland 
will not be accepted for hg eum J at Euston Station, but a 


ade f a Roa Stat ~ = 
rain w e Kensington (A R t¢ 
part . the ¢ . s’ Time 1 G Noti 
FRED. HARRISON, General Manag L. & N. W. Railway. 
TAMES THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 





LONDON & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


COLLECTION, CONVEYANCE, AND DELIVERY 


PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE 
IN ADVANCE. 


nal Luggage of P ssengers will, on application, be 
COLLE( “T} D, within the Con iy's Free Parcels Cartage boundary, 
FORW. ARDED IN ADV ANCE, AND DELIVERED at residence 


in North Wales a Lake District, 


MT Tou rt a+ th 


Di K ) yiorecambe, a uris rts, at the 
NOMINAL CHARGE OF 6d. sienas PACKAGE, 
wh yb must be paid when the luggage is collected. No package 

must ed 112 It weight 
tases ge from outlyi districts in London will be collected by 
Messrs. Pickford & ‘ Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., and th 
London Parcel Delivery Co., in which cases the following throughout 
charges will apply : 
When collected fr re nces djstant from the General 
Post Office: d. 
Not more than 7 mile 1 O per package. 
Above 7 miles and not more than |! 
miles 1 4 9 
Tickets dated beforehand t 1it the nvenience of passengers 
an be obained at any of the Company's Stations, and at the Receiving 


Offices, where also orders can be given for Collection of Luggage. 

By availing themselves of this arrangement, passengers will be 
relieved of the trouble and inconvenien e looking after their 
luggage when travelling. In cases where apartments at destination 
have not been secured beforehan 4. the luggage can be addressed, ‘‘ To 


be called for,”’ at the Cloak Room of the arrival station. 


The usual free weight of luggage according to the number and 
lass of tickets held will be allowed, and the ‘‘ excess ” charged for at 


yne-half the ordinary excess luggage rates. 


FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 
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Railway Holiday Announcements. 


GREAT NORTH 
OF SCOTLAND 
RAILWAY. 


THE ROYAL 
SCOTLAND 


ORTH 


I | M H K , D 


EXPRESS TRAINS 
‘ \\ } ( 
I } 
THROUGH CARRIAGES t ERDEEN INVERNESS 
a ( ; t . 


Elg 
Passengers are requested to ask for Tickets routed via Aberdeen 


ALTERNATIVE ROUTES.—Passengers from all through k- 


r I I N I ess, § f W I 
\ 
D N 

SCENERY.—The Great North of Scotland R es t 
e f+ . ; . s . . . ] \ ty . Art ¥ 
‘ s st t e tt ¢ g uitur t t 1S t w 

I F I I 
the 
K BALMORA Hig 
{ 
rir D I ( S 
i \ 1Al it i 


GOLF.—There are large 1 excellent Golf Courses at all the 


CRUDEN BAY, ABERDEENSHIRE 
Bath tng, Ful ‘le a te - 
f i I I I ist Pr I ( y 
I I Mr. A.G. R I rS 
\ W. MOFFATI 1 Manage 
Hotel: 1 and managed by t reat North otland Railway Ci 
bepeereay~ — CRUDER BAY HOTEL 
(Wii si \ R ST ? LF — ROM ABERDEEN). 
ABERDEEN. ’ pxcellent 18. Hole Golf Course. 
H ‘ P ie a rr ; L igga — n Station & ‘H te 
These Hote ire eq ped with every Modern Accommodation for Comfort. 
I t I ting Li M rate ( 





NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 
BRACING AIR. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Yorkshire Dales and Moors. 
Lake District. 
Yorkshire and Northumberland Coast. 
Roman Wail District. 
Scottish Borderland. 


Illustrated Guide to FURNISHED LODGINGS in Farmhouses and 


Seaside and Country Villages, with large map and descriptive intro- 
duction, can be obtained, post free, 2'4d., from the Superintendent of 
the Line, N.E. Railway, York 


GEORGE S. GIBB, 
York, July, 1899. General Manacer. 








ROUTE TO THE NORTH OF 


GREAT NorRTHERN, 
NorTH EASTERN, 


NorTH BrRitisH RAILWAYs. 
EAST COAST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND. 


2) ‘ TR R uf 
LONDON G=ING’ s CROSS), 
JUI ERVICHI 

( ( \ ) BI ( 
( i 5 15! 11 7 45 15, 5 4511 Ir 3 
rr. 3 7 45)19 453 3 o O71! 7 15 
( 5 15 7 ) 5 7 2318 10 43 
Cr 5 2 » FLl 44, SS 727|8 #1 7 
( I : 12 =) S 5211 
O he II 55 
For ‘2 zs II 5! & 
Pert > 7.7 §210 32); 0 “=i4 405 14 $55 34 
Dun 750 QI 1)26) = 6 910 4iI 49 138 
Dund 615 8 1010 SI 5 28] 8 30! 8 9 S 
Aber i S 4010 2 50) & 7 2 10 It 10 
B ter SYssic » 45 o2z2os:z2 < 
Invert 51 ) 10, I 50, I I x 
4 ] \ uSIV Sat l 
We S " Cc. O a y 
W vs (Satur Ss ¢ pt ) iS ay 
Not run to ( endoran Pier, Call ler, Oban, Fort Wi 
s rnir " rriv 7 r poke D eld g 
Ballater 2.0, Inverne I n Su s. F. Week-day - urdays excepted) and 
S ( Sa j niet N 


Corridor Dining Car Saloons ‘First and Third Class) are attached 
to 11.20 a.m. and 2.20 p.m. Express Trains from London (King’s Cross) 
and 12.20 and 2.20 p.m. Expresses from Edinburgh (Waverley) 
respectively 

Sleeping Carriages are attached to all night trains. 

CHARLES STEEL, General Manager, G.N.R 
GEORGE S. GIBB, General Manager, N.E.R 
J. CONACHER, General Manager, N.B.R. 





Great Western Railway. 


PRINCIPAL SERVICES to SEASIDE RESORTS. -Week Days. 





a m | an 
PADDINGTON ley 5 30 7 2 8 50 9 "0 9" 30h’ 30,0 36/0 85 1 30)11 45 
p.m. p.m 
Weyr th ic rr. ‘ 1B2 , oe Ly oo ee 41 
y ee ~ ** 
Jersey 7 x 8% | 
— ~ >. 17 } 
Mineh I I a | os a ae | | ee 
p.m. | j | a | p.m, 
Ilfra 41 , — , é 6 ai ¢ 
| p-m./p.m } 
Exet 10 I 4¢ | 1 ~- | 4014 9 
D II 21 i | | 4 33 
Teig 11 341 f » | 4 40 
pt | | 
I I , s ° 41 4 25) 7 
I (Mill Bay) I : — me | 3437) 3A5 -. ee ! ¢ 
N a | S a} 42 
I i 4 +6 18) 6 4 7 | ° 
St. I + = 71 } 2 
I ee _ , 2 ee 7} ee } 23 
meme | p.m. as 
16 _ - 
— loam” | 
D y ~ | oe - 
Bar 3 ~ ~- 
\ iy 4 ee / - 
} | 
p. It p.m.| Pp p.m.j p.m.] p.m.! p.m Ini zhtinight} 
PADDINGTON dep.| 115,210 3 0|6 0| 9 0) 92) 9 45/12 01210) .. 
;@ ' | | 
Weymouth .. . rr oe ee 7 x < - 2 BS ++ 
Guernsey ‘ ee ee oe | } ox oe | -~ 
Jersey — ° - +9 of} a.m. _ 
Minehead oe 6 50] « oe | 90ts es 
| ; p.m. 
Ifrac } jt2 D5) ~- 
i Pr 1m 
I ter 1 € = F Pa 
Dawli I 14 11 3 74 
I 2\11 J 54 
Torquay - 7 0 t2 17] 3 4¢ "to 7E32 
Plymouth (Mill Bay A46 _ 1 4 3 % 7 
Newquay a — ne } 2 | oDs* 
Falmouth .. » we - oo BP « }10 2 
St. Ives os : 17 t 1 
Penzance ; I oo 17 25 }m jit 3 .- ~ 
oe — 1 m. | 7 —_ 
Tenb } 6 35 1 
Dolg — 7 10D 
Barm r 11D 
Aberystwy >4 «7 rr 
A North Road Stati B Landing Stage. © Saturdays only at Barmoutl 
D Sundays excepted. E Arrive 9.4 Sunday mornings 


. & WI LKINSON, Gencral Manage? 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


PRETERITA. By Joun Ruski, 


hts perhaps Worthy 


A COCKNEY IN ARCADIA. Life, Charac- 


ter Customs and Sc enery in a Holderness Village. 
\ A SI t 1 ( 


n Hass und ¢ | Aldin. 256 pages, 


Ss 
i ¢ > 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D 


THROUGH ‘THE DOLOMITES FROM | 


A Practical, Historical, and | 
With 42 Full-pege Illustrations, | / 


VENICE TO TOBLAOGH. 


ix giving Railway and 
lariffs, G 


HARI 


SHROPSHIRE. _ Illustrated 


m Drawings by the Aut 


with 
nd cially Engra 
M fthe County. ( wn Svo, th, 350 pages, 7s. 6 


SUSSEX. I diti ion. With 


o2econ id 


WALKS IN LONDON. Sixth 


ESSAYS IN LIBRARIANSHIP AND E 
ime Keeper of rit By | IARD GARNETT, LL.D. Some- | 


rot Pr ib ut the British Mus 


Crow! 


RUSKIN : ROSSETTI: PRE- RAPHAELL 
S Cor ters of Mr uskin, 


> in 
I 


MAETERLINCK’S PROSE WORKS. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY. By 
MAETERLIN Author of “The Tr e of 


d, with an Ints 


MAURICE 
the Humbl 


I 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE By 
Ice MAt INCI ul y ALFRE D SUTR 
W n Introduction by A. B. WALK 5 Second I t 


NELSON AND HIS: COMPANIONS IN 

ereel By Joun I "Page Ut Bus — re 11 
career, 4 Plan, : Sastion, and 

he i. 7 mang . b- ol net r 


md Edition 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS : 


the Bory of the Conventions. By JouHN Procror 


Od, 


DEPOPULATION : A Romance of the Un- 


likely, _Fouching Labour | versus Capital. 


ca} v r ver, IS 


By HENRY 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 155, Charing Cross Road, W.C 


LLM, | 


Map and | 


dition, | 


ANNA MARSDEN’S EXPERIMENT 
y Miss Ecten Wi the Cri 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BM vom, 4 EIPLING : THE MAN AND HIS 





Won, an Att at Appr iat MonxksHoop (buckrar 


aireacly | lished 
} f } 


w t nas of f admirer “ 
HR H the Duchess ‘¥ rk 


| A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, 


I rT, au ‘ ] ts People 
f Period,” &c. It f ntem 
The Court Cir t \ It 


ured Fronti ispiece = > - 


es i 


I Kia inates by its ftreshn | ene aiaiees 
‘THE DOLOMITE CAVERN 
entertaining and exciting tale Mr Ww Pa 


ludes with z 
iman in the midst of 


THE ‘POTTLE PAPERS, 
SO W ood- | 


I vn fal An yone w 
ys the te// { Da 


l 
A 
I en Wi 


| THE LADY Or THE LEOPARD 


, I De 
W S. Roger 
evi in / 


SHADOWS; or, GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY, i 
Recut Henees, Tis. lean Renken, ts Go Pleuih. eee & ie "0 vere 3 


l Weekly Time The fj esa 
The last one, L. Paradise,’ is terr 


THE HYPOCRITE is 


ife in Oxtord 
as proved wonderfully | 
ever, and am 


TEE, SWORD OF PATE $a ver 


late Dw 
—y eae so r 
r. Wilsor 
Yr says 


On — 














Books for Summer Reading. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT. 
Ss. BR. CROCKETT. SECOND EDITION. 6s., cloth 
Ss. R. CROCKETT. IONE MARCH. 
IONE MARCH. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
IONE MARCH. Ss. R. CROCKETT. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations by Frank RICHARDS Ss. R. CROCKETT. 
GUY BOOTHBY. 
GUY BOOTHBY. Now Reapy. 5g., cloth. 
GUY BOOTHBY. DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. By 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. GUY BOOTHBY. 
| GUY BOOTHBY. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by SypNey Cowe Lt. GUY BOOTHBY. 
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ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, Completing 35,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING BABEL. CARNABY. By Even Tuorneycrorr Fow er 


**A remarkable book.’’—LZiteratur ‘*The novel of the season.” —Sfeaker 
GEORGE W. CABLE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


STRONG HEARTS. By Gro. W. Caste. 


** A book in which strength and delicacy of imagination are always hand in hand. ; humour is true, tural, and strong, and it 
bas a sudden poignant p yathos rarely reached in present-day fiction. The book, as a whole, is an excellent example of its writer's 
inimitable art, showing him always at his best.”— Scotsman 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


THE GRANDISSIMES : A Story of Creole Life. With an Introductory Note by J. M. Barrie. 


‘Mr. ( able’ s Creole > novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming humour, and of all there is none 
s the writer’s style than this story.”—Graphiz 


RALPH CONNOR 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, clot! 


BLACK ROCK. A Tale of the Selkirks. By Ratpn Coun k. With an Introduction by 


Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH 
‘© Tt is as full of life and tears and laughter, and all the essence of good literature, as any novel we have seen this year.’ —Ziteratu 
dD s / 
IAN MACLARE} 
THIRD EDITION, Completing 20,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s 


AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By Ian Mactaren, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 


si os > stories are fairly true to life, and will confirm the author’s reputation for insight and character.”’—Athenzum 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S EDINBURGH ‘DAYS. 3y E. Brantyre Simpson, 


Author of * Sir hog nes Y. Simps 
‘Miss Simpson has made it her aim to show the man as he was in these early days, to trace the effects upon him of his early associations 
and Pett m4 She has indulged in no wanton admiration, but has given a picture which is thoroughly sympathetic, and yet truly critical, 
and her book is one which cannot fail to interest a iarge number of readers.” —Scotsman. 
L. GLADSTONE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEIL MACLEOD: A Tale of Literary Life in London. By L. Gtapstone. 

‘* This story is a very admirable piece of work. . . ‘Neil Macleod’ is a work to be rgad and fully enjoyed, not merely for the story, 
which is interesting in every page, but for the freshness of t the characters, the healthfulness of the prevailing tone, and the style, which is chastened 
and mellow, and lifted up by not a little of the saving grace of humour. ”>__ Aber teen Free Fre 

HESBA STRETTON. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hesza Srretron, Author of “Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” ‘*‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” etc. 
** A good deal of quiet talent is recognisable in the neat writing, clear character-sketching and capable selection of suitable incident.’’—G/ode 
THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s 


CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducuess or LEeps. 
“We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short stories, 
We have nothing but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest.” —.S¢. 


DAVID LYALL. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By the Author of “The Land o' the Leal.” 


**This book is interesting and thoroughly wholesome, and may well act as a corrective to the pessimistic and decadent fiction now in 


vogue.” — Zimes. 


ich display lite ability of no mean order 


wl 
Jami *s Gazet 


THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. By Davin Lyatt. 


** The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with simple religious feeling much more likely to edify the 
are known as Sunday books.”—7Zimes. 


London HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ordinary reader than what 








Vill 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 


Claims Paid nearly £10,500,000. 


\ 4 
A I ( I Was al a at t) 
h paid ng tl 
. A > N wl 
EX GUISHED ( 1 Bonu 
wer I \ t f I st ginal sums assured 
e now MORE THAN DOUBLED | add 8 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE, 
T act ' 4 nf +} Na n t \ nt Institut s that 


n 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


4pplications for Agencies invited. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, RECENT STREET, W., ano 14, CORNHILL, EC., LONDON. 





FOUNDED 1807. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which pted by this Off 
THE RATES OF PREMIUM are | t rged by 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL : full particulars as to RATES and 
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FUIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
; ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

iy! spots J, O. DUFF 
ENTRANCE 


PRINCIPAL 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCLIOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 18 


Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competit 


April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55), April, 1898 


\ , 1898 


Law Preliminary Examination, Aj 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR Bi 


For Illustrated Prospectus, & 


ys Prom 6 To 10, 


» apply to the 


™ 
LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors, 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esea., B.Sc., B.A. 


- HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 


Sei ciiaht ti init inte ‘ . . 
HMOLLESLEY AY, SUFFOLK 


7 r D Au 8 ¥ ig 
] Sy ft «) 
Th I ng for I lth n tof 
ca ers 
Se 1] a Splendid Climate. 
Full Inforn 1 1 the DIRECTOR, at above address, or fron 
LONDON SE( ARY PALL MALL, S.W. 
Op} > A m Club). 





Hand-in-Hand 


Insurance Society. 


26, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


INSTITUTED 1696. 
The Oldest Insurance Office. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
£378,781 


£2,806,213 


Annual Income - - o 
Accumulated Funds - - 








1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


Ir GRANTED ON Best Terms AGAIN 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
Claims paid 4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3} MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


The Surplus Divided was £515,346. 


Chief Office: 
15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


W. J. H. WHITTALL, 


Actuary and Secretary. 





FOUNDED 


1815. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Persons intending to effect Assurance should read the Prospectus of this Mutual Society. 


FUNDS - - 
rnhill, E.C. 


LONDON: 28, Co 


, 


L14,000,000. 
WEST END: 


5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Norman & Stacey, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 


TH 


LIMITED, 
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The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— 
on this Planet anyhow. 

You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. Try the 
others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must 
come in the end—and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. 
The only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, 
and metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. Sold 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. ,.... 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Bots. %-Bots. 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 146 33 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 
higher prices. 
IN FURNISHING. S SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 


bottle. The appreciation this wine meets with 


from the constantly increasing number of cus 


tomers it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines solid elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen 
and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 











STRONG STATEMENTS. 


ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Cure Indigestion. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Action Immediate. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Harmless. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


English Physician’s Prescription. 





ORAIN 


TABLET S 


Non-Purgative. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Cure Indigestion only. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Cost One Shilling to test. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Priceless to a Dyspeptic. 





ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Sent Post Free for 12 Stamps. 








ORAIN 


TABLETS 


Will succeed where everything else has failed. 





TESTIMONY. 


“* DEAR Sirs,—Please send another bottle of Orain Tablets, for which I enclose 12 stamps. 


“2. ALEXANDER ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
] 
After being 


under a physician for 12 months, Orain Tablets are the only medicine to give me relief.—Yours, &c., 


“THE Oran Co., Lrp., 8, Catherine Court, London, E.C.” 


“C, A. WILLIAMSON. 
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IMPORTANT NOVELS 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
Sentimental Tommy. 6s. 
The Little Minister. 6s. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The Man in Black. 3s. 6d. 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 6s. 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of 


France. € 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Garden of Swords. 6s 
Kronstadt. 6s. 
A Puritan’s Wife. 
The Impregnable City.  6s.; 


The Sea=-Wolves. Popular Edition, : 
The Iron Pirate. /opzlar Edition, 3s 
The Little Huguenot. ts. 6d. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 
King Solomon’s Mines. 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Father Stafford. 3s. 6d. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
LIBRARY | N, ¢ " ] AR EDITION, 3 
Treasure Island. 

Kidnapped. 

Catriona. 

The Master of Ballantrae. 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
The Black Arrow. 

The Wrecker. By R. L. Steven 


} 


By HEADON HILL, 
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go pretty high until they are so much worried by 
the sportsmen that they lie low and are out of 
range before the dogs have neared them. That is 
their way in Scotland to this day. Before the 
beaters come upon the moors to drive them, they 
are shot over dogs for about a fortnight. In York- 
shire the grouse are wiser. The birds there 
seem to have longer memories, and to impart their 
knowledge to the young. At any rate, on most of 
the moors in Yorkshire the grouse are driven from 
the opening day. Any attempt to shoot them over 
dogs would be a failure. The old birds, followed 


by the young ones, would be off at the 
approach of the dogs, and you could never 
get within range of them. Therefore, as we 


have said, they have to be driven from the first 
day. Now, a driven grouse has a means of out- 
witting all but crack shots. If, instead of keeping 
to the natural stratum of flight, which is about 
twenty feet overhead, it skims low athwart the 
ground, the hues of its plumage blend with those 
of the heather ; and the sportsman, having difficulty 
in seeing it, is not unlikely to miss, or to refrain 
from firing. We are not surprised that old grouse 
have learnt this trick. Having been shot at for 
at least one season, it is but natural they should 
have come to think that the butts which disfigure 
the moors conceal a new species of hawk; and that 
their best plan is to fly as low as possible, just as 
if an orthodox hawk were observing them from on 
high. What does surprise us is that the young grouse 
know the trick. Saving for the occasional bang-bang 
of a gamekeeper wandering in pursuit of vermin, 
the young grouse have never heard a gun-shot; yet, 
in Yorkshire, from the very Twelfth itself, they do as 
their parents do. A few weeks hence the legislators 
to whom we have referred, and other sportsmen, 
will, crouching behind the butts, find the young 
grouse whisking behind their ears before the birds 
have been seen. This, when one thinks of it, is 
extraordinary. Not only are old grouse able fre- 
quently to outwit man; but also young grouse, 
which never saw him, have the same skill. This is 
an instance of acquired and bequeathed instinct for 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel. The 
ptarmigan does not provide one. So fearful of man 
is the ptarmigan that it dwells on the most remote 
peaks ; but so astonished is it when it sees a man 
that it neither runs nor flies away. It sits quite 
still, and you might, we think, take it in 
your hands. We are speaking of the ptarmigan 
in late autumn. Often at that time, when after 
foxes on the Highland hills, we have come upon a 
covey of ptarmigan as closely as within two yards 
of them. Simply they sat looking at us with their 
lustrous and curious eyes. The last thing they 
thought of was escape. Our theory is that the 
ptarmigan were paralysed by fright, just as the 
hare is when you come upon him suddenly between 
the drills of a turnip-field. 

The ways of our old friend the trout are not so 
easy to argue over. Indeed, they baffle one alto- 
gether. In a learned work, just published, Mr. 
Willis Bund, a great authority on fish and 
fisheries, says that, unless something drastic in the 
way of preservation is done, soon there will be 
next to no trout in England; and it is gener- 
ally said that such trout as still remain have 
become so sophisticated that it is nigh impossible to 
catch any. That was our own belief until Monday. 
Our reading of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Isaac 
Walton had given us to understand that in old times 
all the waters in this most imperial kingdom were 
alive with lusty trout longing to be caught. A 
study of our grandfather's fly-book had obliged us 
to believe that in the brave old days a trout would 
rise at anything. The flies were large and monstrous 
lures, compact, usually, of hen’s feathers and hackles 
of any hue: lures such as nowadays no one would 
think of offering to sea-trout even in a falling flood. 
If those flies caught the many trout of which the 
tradition lingered, then, indeed, the streams in old 





times must have been much better stocked, and the 
fish much more guileless, than now, when no one 
would think of going forth to fish unequipped 
with the most delicate flies which can be supplied 
by modern science and art. Monday brought 
cause for a reaction in opinion. It was a blazingly 
hot day; the stream, in Hampshire, was choked 
with weeds ; earlier visits to the water had convinced 
us that the trout which it held were very few 
indeed. Still, save for the hornets and the wasps 
and the countless other creatures of various hor- 
ridity which attacked us incessantly, we had rarely 
found better sport. Wherever there was an open 
yard of water a trout rose. Wherever there was 
open water which, on account of the bushes, could 
not be reached, fish eagerly on the feed were to be 
seen. Could we have reached them, they would 
have added to the basket. What the basket 
actually was, it would not be seemly to tell. Only, 
let this be said : Our experience on Monday, which is 
not unique, compels us, for the moment, to the thought 
that Mr. Willis Bund is wrong: that even at this 
late day the trout is in the category of the thrush, 
the blackbird, the sparrow, and other foolish wild- 
fowl, and is not become rarer than any of them. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE INCOMPARABLE COQUELIN. 


YE hear too much, perhaps, about the art that 
\W conceals art. We speak, always with implied 
approval, of “ natural” acting. 
Who wants to be deceived? After all, it is the 
business of an actor to act. When Partridge went 
to see Hamlet he liked best the fellow who played 
the king, because “ Anybody may see he is an actor.” 
This, of course, is an ironic touch of Fielding’s. But 
was Partridge quite the fool we are invited to think 
him? Take the case of Coquelin ainé. Anybody 
may see he is anactor. He never aims at giving you 
the cheap pleasure of illusion. He does not wish you 
to forget that you are looking at Coquelin ainé, 
any more than a great violinist wishes you to sup- 
pose that his notes are coming from the skies or 
from the back of his head, or from anything else 
than the fiddle he holds in his hand. Coquelin does 
not, like your “natural” actors, pointedly ignore 
his’ audience as though they were so many in- 
truding eavesdroppers. No; he takes them into 
his confidence, smiles and winks at them, comes 
down to the footlights and faces them fairly and 
squarely, so that they may see him. And I, for one, 
am delighted to see him, and have no wish for one 
moment to forget that Iam seeing him and to juggle 
myself into the belief that it is not acting I am 
looking at, but the thing itself. And yet, 
when I see Eleonora Duse, I am juggled into that 
belief at once, and could not endure any other frame 
of mind. I am all for “natural” acting then. For 
this woman lives in her parts, they are her flesh and 
blood, and any hint that the thing was not all as 
true as gospel would be an outrage. You may 
explain this difference, if you like, by the fact that 
tragedy demands perfect illusion, whereas comedy 
demands nothing of the kind. You remember Elia’s 
point? “The degrees of credibility demanded to the 
two things may be illustrated by the different sort of 
truth which we expect when a man tells a mournful 
or a merry story. If we suspect the former of 
falsehood in any one tittle, we reject it altogether. 
Our tears refuse to flow at a suspected imposition. 
But the teller of a mirthful tale has latitude 
allowed him.” This is true, of course. But it is not 
all the truth. For your “natural” player, your 
player who aims at perfect illusion, will produce it 
even in comedy. Look at this same Signora Duse in 
Goldoni’s Locandiera. It is exquisitely comic, but 
it is comic through illusion; you never think of the 
actors. Conclusion: The kind of art, natural or 


It is a hollow fraud. 
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artificial, doesn’t matter. What matters is the 
great artist. 

Nevertheless, the great artist will do well to 
keep to his appropriate kind of art. I am not 
greatly moved by M. Coquelin’s Cyrano, because 
Cyrano is a romantic part, and M. Coquelin is not 
romantic, or is only by an effort romantic. If ever 
there was a “classic’’ comedian, it is he. He is 
saturated with the traditions of the House of 
Moliére, il joue large, as his countrymen say, or, 
as we should say, in the grand style; he can 
accomplish the extravagant, the enormously droll, 
and yet never lose his head, make no “ effect” that 
has not been calculated in advance to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. In a Moliére farce he is 
simply unapproachable. He annihilates the eight- 
eenth and the nineteenth centuries, and convinces 
you that the world has never got beyond red heels 
and petites oies and long periwigs. As Mr. Henry 
James has said, it is as though Moliére himself were 
prompting him from the wings. For one of his closing 
performances last week he gave us Les Précieuses 
Ridicules. On the face of it, the fun of the 
thing is antiquated, and the satire (to the man in 
the pit) must seem not a little recondite. How many 
people to-day have read the romances of Madlle. 
de Seudéry? “Je m’en vais gager qu’ils n’ont 
jamais veu la carte de Tendre, et que Billets-doux, 
Petits-soins, Billets-galans, et Jolis-vers sont des 
terres inconnues pour eux.” Cathos might say this 
of allof us to-day ; and who is there among us who is 
not in Marotte’s case: “ Je n’ay pas apris la filosofie 
dans le grand Cyre”? But see Coquelin’s Mascarille, 
and you don't want to understand these things; you 
feel them. They are the inevitably right accom- 
paniments to that queer figure bobbing his perfumed 
wig under Magdelon’s nose. Read, in the cold 
printed page, the “impromptu” which Mascarille 
“made yesterday for his friend the Duchess" :— 


Oh! Oh! je n’y prenois pas garde ; 

Tandis que saus songer 4 mal je vous regarde, 
Vostre cil en tapinois me dérobe mon cceur. 
Au voleur! Au voleur! au voleur! au voleur' 


Well? Do you see anything in it? Of course 
not. But when Coquelin declaims it, ah! then it all 
comes right, you understand it “in its quiddity.” 
His mere “Oh! Oh!” is a flash of illumination. He 
repeats his “Oh! Oh!” comments on it, expeunds 
its “ trne inwardness ’—and you cry with Magdelon, 
*“Oiiy, je trouve ce oh / oh! admirable.” The truth 
is, the spirit of Moliére is upon you; M. Coquelin 
has put the clock back more than two centuries. 
This is “ classic” art. 

The advantage of a character like Mascarille, for 
the “classic” artist, is that it is not a character. 
There is no “idea” in it, and consequently nothing 
that can be modernised; we cannot read anything 
of our own intoit. It has the grotesque rigidity of 
all things really archaic—like the Sphinx or the 
figures on the Bayeux tapestry. But when you get 
a real character, a character with an “idea” in it, 
then the trouble begins. Such a character is Tar- 
tuffe. We feel compelled to understand Tartuffe, to 
enter into his motives, to account to oneself with 
some sort of plausibility for the power of the man in 
the Orgon household. For we are aware of a certain 
incongruity between the vulgar, gross hypocrite that 
Moliére drew and the influence ascribed to him. 
Why, we say to ourselves, such a hypocrite could 
not deceive a child! And so we have read our 
modern ideas into him, and the actors have gone on 
raising him in the intellectual scale till he became 
(e.g. in the hands of M. Febvre, the most famous 
Tartuffe of our day) a colossal figure of deadly, 
polished villainy, one of Nietzsche’s “ over-men.” 
It is almost impossible for us to believe that 
he can have started on his stage-life as a 
crude, simple “ bogeyman,” just as it is impossible 
for us to believe that the dignified Shylock of Sir 
Henry Irving, the Minor Prophet, the Elder in Israel, 
began his stage-life as a red-haired “comic Jew.” 





Yet so it was—and M. Coquelin knows that it was 
so, and puts his knowledge into practice by playing 
Tartuffe as a gross, broadly comic personage. It is 
an interesting experiment, curious, an appeal to the 
historical spirit in us; but I cannot readily reconcile 
myself to it. For the archeological point of view, 
which it is so amusing to take over Les Précieuses, 
will not suffice for Tartuffe. That play is too big; 
it must be human, and human “ right through,” or 
it becomes a confusing puzzle. ... But 


Oh! Oh! Je n’y prenois pas garde, 


I was slipping into something dangerously near 
disparagement of M. Coquelin. And after the delight 
which his acting has been giving me that will be the 
basest ingratitude. “I will drink the master’s small 
beer,” as the little boy says in the Boswell story. 
I will try my best to like M. Coquelin’s reading of 
Tartuffe—for the sake of the reader. A, RB W. 





HOW NANDHA WAS AVENGED. 





HE travellers from beyond Moradabad having 
reached Kaladoongie, were discovered to be 
men of consequence by the Thanadar, and were 
invited by him to join the circle of the great 
round his fire on the evening of their arrival. It 
was very warm, and the dismal silence was only 
accented by the distant howl of a lonely jackal. 
The sheet lightning flickered fitfully over the foot- 
hills, mocking the gasping Terai with its faint 
promise of a coming change. 

The conversation round the fire flagged, and the 
hookah passed languidly from hand to hand. Those 
present would have retired to sleep, had sleep been 
possible ; but as that was a consummation not easily 
attained at this season of the year, they preferred 
their present miseries to those that come in the 
wakeful night watches when the Terai is athirst. 
Ram Deen’s arrival was a nightly boon to those 
who were wont to assemble round the Thanadar’s 
fire: there was always the possibility of his having 
news; and, besides, men seemed to acquire fresh 
vitality from contact with his vigorous personality. 
The strangers were especially grateful for his 
arrival; and when he had taken his usual place 
beside the fire, the hookah was at once passed to 
him. 

“Any tidings, coach-wan ji?” inquired the 
Thanadar. 

“None, sahib; save that the great frog in the 
well at Lal Kooah—who is as old as the well, and 
wiser than most men—gave voice just ere I started, 
and the bunnia said it was a sure sign of rain within 
two days, as the frog’s warning had never been 
known to fail.” 

“Nana Debi send it be so,” exclaimed the little 
carrier, “for my bullocks be starved for the lack 
of green food, and bhoosa (chaff) is past my means.” 

“Thou shouldst not complain, Goor Dutt,” said 
Ram Deen, with a smile; “their very leanness is 
thy passport through the jungle. Fatter kine had 
been devoured, and their driver with them, long ere 
this.” 

Hint of danger that might be encountered in the 
jungle having been thus given, one of the strangers 
was moved to ask concerning the lame tiger of 
Huldwani, part of whose biography they had 
heard from Ram Deen at Lal Kooah on the previous 
day. 

“Ooach-wan ji, wast thou not afraid to carry 
the mail after the slaying of thy hostler, Nandha?” 

“Those who carry the Queen’s mail may not stop 
for fear. Nevertheless, fear rode with me a day 
and a night after the death of Nandha.” 

“It is a great telling,” said the little carrier, nod- 
ding at the wayfarers, whilst Ram Deen “drank 
tobacco.” 

When Ram Deen had passed the hookah to his 
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neighbour, he went on: “ Brothers, on the day that 
Nandha was carried off by the tiger, I sent word to 
the postmaster of Naini Tal concerning the killing, 
and the outgoing mail brought me word that the 
sircar (government) would send me help. Ye know 
that a tiger kills not two days in succession; so I 
had no fear when I traversed the road to and from 
Lal Kooah till the second day after the slaying of 
Nandha. Ere I started on that morning, the 
munshi told me to drive to the dak-bungalow for 
a sahib who had been sent to slay the slayer of 
men. Brothers, when I went to the dik-bungalow, 
there came forth to me a man-child—a Faringi— 
whose chin was as smooth as the palm of my 
hand. 

“T would have laughed, but that I thought of 
the tiger that, I knew, would be waiting for us; and 
taking pity on him,I said, ‘The jungle hereabout 
is full of wild fowl, sahib, an 'twere pity, when 
shikar is so plentiful, you should waste the morning 
looking for a budmash tiger who will not come 
forth for two days as yet. He answered me never 
a word, but went into the dAk-bungalow for some- 
thing he had forgotten; and, whilst he was gone, 
his butler spake to me, saying, ‘Coach-wan, make 
no mistake; thy life depends upon thy doing the 
sahib’s bidding. He is a very Rustum, and he 
knoweth not fear, for all he is so young.’ ‘He is a 
man after my own heart, then, sirdar; but, mash- 
allah! I would he had a beard,’ I replied. 

“Presently the young sahib came forth with an 
empty bottle in one hand and the gun in the other. 
Throwing the bottle into the air, he shattered it 
with a bullet ere it reached the ground. Startled 
by the report, a jackal fled from the rear of the 
cook - house towards the jungle, and the sahib 
stopped its flight with another bullet. Then, re- 
plenishing his gun, he took his seat beside me on 
the mail-cart, saying, ‘Blow on thy bugle, coach- 
wan, and announce our coming to Shere Bahadoor, 
His Majesty the Tiger.’ 

“Tt was a brave jawan (youth), brothers; but he 
was very young, and, belike, he had a mother; so I 
swore in my beard to save him, whatever might 
befall. As we proceeded, he questioned me concern- 
ing the killing of Nandha, speaking lightly, as one 
who goeth to shoot black partridge. 

“* He is lame, coach-wan, and will doubtless be 
waiting for us by the Bore bridge,’ said the sahib, 
‘As soon as he appears, stay the horses for an 
instant whilst I get off the mail-cart, and then 
return when your horses will let you.’ 

““* Bethink thee, sahib,’ I answered; ‘the Lame 
One of Huldwani is old and cunning; it is no fawn 
thou seekest this morning. Perchance the sircar 
will dispatch some great shikari to help thee in 
this hunting. Gunga send we may not meet the 
tiger ; but if we should, shame befall me if I permit 
thee to leave the mail-cart whilst the horses are able 
to run!’ 

“ For answer, my brothers, the sahib flushed red, 
and, calling me a coward, he drave his elbow into 
my stomach with such force that the reins fell from 
my hands. Taking them up, the while I fought for 
my breath, he turned the horses round, saying, ‘A 
jackal may not hunt atiger! I have need of a man 
with me this morning, and Goor Deen, my butler, 
shall take thy place.’ 

“*The sahib, being a man, will not blacken my 
face in the eyes of Kaladoongie,’ I said. ‘I spake 
for thy sake, sahib; but I will drive thee to 
Jehandum an thou wilt, for no man hath ever 
called me coward before.” Then the sahib looked 
in my face, as I tucked the ends of my beard under 
my puggri; and, seeing that my eyes met his four- 
square, he gave up the reins to me, saying, ‘ If thou 
playest me false I will kill thee like a dog’; and 
he showed me the hilt of a pistol that he had in 
his pocket. We spake no more together, but when 
we came to the Bore bridge I shook the jungle with 
a blast from my bugle. 

“*Shabash! coach-wan,’ exclaimed the sahib ; 








‘thou art a man, indeed, and shalt have Shere 
Bahadoor’s skin as recompense for the hurt to thy 
stomach. Bid him come again.’ 

“Half a mile beyond the bridge, as we sped 
along the level road above the river, I again blew 
upon the bugle. The sound had scarcely ceased, 
when we heard the angry roar of a charging tiger. 

** Stop!’ exclaimed the sahib; and I threw the 
frightened horses on their haunches, whilst he 
leaped to the ground. Then, whilst the horses 
flew along the road, I looked back over my shoulder 
and beheld the Lame One bound into the middle 
of the road; and the sahib blew on his fingers, as 
one would whistle to a dog. The great beast 
stopped on the instant and crouched to the ground, 
ready to spring on the sahib as he advanced 
towards it, and I prayed to Nana Debi to befriend 
the young fool. 

“When he was within thirty paces or so from 
the tiger, the sahib halted and brought the gun to 
his shoulder. The next instant there was the crack 
of a rifle, and the Lame One leaped straight into 
the air. 

“T knew the tiger was dead; and immediately 
thereafter the mail-cart ran into the bank and 
spilled me on the road. Leaving the stunned horses 
tied to a tree, I proceeded to seek the sahib. Wah 
ji, wah! brothers, we must pay taxes to the Faringis 
until we can raise sons like theirs. When I joined 
the boy sahib he was smoking, and taking the 
measure of the tiger with a tape! His bullet had 
struck the beast between the eyes, and the Lame 
One had died at the hands of a man!” 


C. W. DOYLE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CRIMINAL TYPE. 


Srr,—In deciding whether there is any criminal type of 
head, countenance, etc., as maintained by Professor es 
and others, it is desirable in the first place to take a general view 
of the different classes of convicts in our prisons. I presume 
untried prisoners and persons imprisoned for debt or contempt 
of court are not included. But convicts proper belong to many 
different classes. 

1. There are the innocent, who I fear are much more 
numerous than is usually supposed; for the prosecution is 
always better equipped for the struggle than the defence, and 
our only appellate tribunal is wretchedly inefficient. Probably 
not one in every twenty of our miscarriages of justice is ever 
brought to light. 

2. Persons convicted of some malum prohibitum that is not 
malum in se. Such are political and social agitators, breakers 
of by-laws, offenders against the revenue laws, anti-vaccinators 
(until lately), Peculiar People, vagrants, poachers, and many 
others. 

3. Persons guilty of being drunk and disorderly, or drunk 
and incapable, or of crimes committed through drink, It may 
be, of course, that drink brings out the natural tendencies, and 
that a person who commits a crime when under its influence 
shows that he belongs to the criminal classes, I doubt, how- 
ever, if such is the fact, though undoubtedly some criminals 
drink in order to get up their courage to the point required to 
commit the crime. I doubt if drunkards will be found to 
present any peculiar physical type, and as to the crimes of 
drunk and disorderly or drunk and incapable, their existence or 
non-existence often depends on whether a man drinks at home 
or at a public-house. With these drunkards I would class 
persons guilty of culpable negligence, who may often sacrifice 
many lives without intending anything wrong. 

4. Persons who lived respectable lives perhaps until after 
middle age and then give way to some sudden and strong 
temptation. I may instance Mr. G. W. Hastings and the late 
Colonel Valentine Baker. Both might have died after attaining 
middle age without anyone suspecting a taint of criminality. 
They committed crimes—rather a crime—but were not criminals, 
and an examination of their heads would probably throw no 
light on the problem. Many other instances of this kind might 
be given. 

5. Weak persons who would never commit a crime if they 
associated only with the good, but who can be made the dupes 
and tools of designing scoundrels, when they once come under 
the influence of the latter. 

6. Persons whose crimes may be fairly attributed to the 
manner in which they have been brought up—immorality, theft, 
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and violence being familiar to them from their early childhood, 
and never regarded by them in the same light as by persons of 


different training. This class is caleulated to give a greater 
appearance of truth to the theories of heredity and physical 
type than is in aceordance with truth It is not because 


their parents were criminals or because they bear a physical 
resemblance to their parents that they commit crimes, but 


heeause they have been brought up without any abhorrence of 
crime, and even trained to commit it But when the children of 
better conducted persons are allowed to mix with the children 
of criminals, and to witness such scenes as I have referred to, in 


early life, criminality is very likely to follow. 

7. The insane or idiotic. By most of our judges insanity is 
not ‘considered a defence 80 long as the prisoner knows the 
difference between right and wrong, and hence it is not 
unusual to meet with lunatics among our convicts. Even 
where lunacy could be proved, the prisoner or his friends 
are often without the means of procuring the necessary evidence. 
Everything against the aceused is hunted up at the public 
expense but we give him no aid in discovering any evidence in 
his favour 

This class, as well as the fifth class, may present certain phy- 
sical peculiarities ; but do not these peculiarities indicate mental 
weakness rather than criminality ? A large portion of criminals 
seem to be more or less weak-minded. The moral faculty is 
sunally weak where the mental faculties are so, and such persons 
ften experience a difficulty in earning an honest living. But 
everyone knows that there are large numbers of exceedingly 
lever criminals—men whose crimes could only have been 
‘ommitted by persons possessed of both ability and dexterity 
On the other hand, many idiots and lunatics are quite harmless 

[ may add another class—persons of violent temper who 
resort to blows on provocation. Such men may be as honest and 
truthful as any, yet a chance blow given in a passion may lead 
to a conviction for manslaughter. I should not expect to meet 
with the same physical type among persons guilty of crimes of 
violence and persons guilty of crimes of dishonesty. But in 
crimes of violence I do not include all murders or attempts to 
murder. A skilful poisoning, especially if undertaken with a 
view to gain, is a crime more analogous to various kinds of 
skilful fraud than to a violent assault committed for some trifling 
cause 

I may add that many persons regard very trifling thefts as 
no erimes at all, yet by ill-luck some of them receive heavy 
sentences for these crimes. The thoughtless acts of a boy, again, 
are sometimes converted into a crime. The whole subject is a 
very complex one, and | doubt: the possibility of tracing any 
common physical peculiarities.— I'ruly yours, X 


THE CHURCH IN NATAL 

Sir,—It was with some surprise I read in your last issue, 
in your comment on the Primate’s speech at the Canterbury 
Diocesan Conference, that “in Natal the High Churehmen.. . 
set up a Bishop of their own, but the schism was quietly healed 
soon after Bishop Colenso’s death” (in 1883 To everyone who 
knows the facts this will appear to be a somewhat misleading 
statement. It is true that, no suecessor having been appointed 
to Bishop Colenso, the so-called “ Bishop of Maritzburg ’ 
remained, so to speak, in sole possession till his retirement in 
1892. During those nine years the ritualistie and sacerdotal 
hody which calls itself the “Church of South Africa,” had 
contrived to accaparer nearly all the Anglican churches 
in the colony Those members of the Church of England 
who did not, weary of a seemingly ineffectual struggle, 
either a submit to the Bishop of Capetown and join 
the South African Church, or (b) join the Presbyterians or 
Wesleyans, struggled on as best they could, with insufficient 
funds, and a short-handed clergy. Bishop Baynes, who was 
sent out in 1893 to “heal the schism,” began his episcopal 
eareer by signing the Constitution of the South African Chureh, 
and has persistently, and against the wishes of the congregations, 
intruded clergy belonging to that body into the few churches 
left to the Church of England. He informed the congregation 
of St. Paul’s, Durban, in 1895, that they had rendered them- 
selves liable to excommunication for resisting an illegal appoint 
ment made by him. I have no information of the state of 
things at this moment, but believe (speaking under correction 
that there are no longer any “reensant” white churches 
The native congregations, and, foremost, that of St. Mary’s 
at Maritzburg, are another matter, and they will have to 
be reck med with. Bishop Baynes has been attempting to 
get a Bill through the Legislative Assembly, for enabling 
him to assume control of the lands he held in trust for Chureh 
of England Missions to the Natives—so far without success, 
To show the spirit of these stout Protestant Churchmen—loyal 
to the Ibandhla las’ England, whose teaching was brought to 
them by Sobantu—I may mention that Charles Koza, Catechist, 
of St. Mary's, declared in the pulpit that, if the “ama High- 
Bishop” I know not who is responsible for this original party 
label persisted in seizing the church by force, they should only 
enter it over his (the catechist’s) dead body; and that, some 











five years ago, the native members of the Church of England, 


entirely of their own initiative, formed a society (the Isivivan: 
and raised subscriptions for an emergency fund wherewith, if 
all their churches should be taken from them, they would buy 
land and build a new one for themselves i 
A schism may be said to be “ healed ”’ when one of the 
opposing parties is partly suppressed and partly absorbed—as 
the lamb lay down with the wolf—inside him. But in this 
case the one side is not wholly suppressed yet !—Yours, Xe., 


A. W. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





A Little Book or Poetry. 


Our feelings lose poetic flow 

Soon after thirty years or so; 
Professionising modern men 

Henceforth admire what pleased them then, 


DO not claim to be an exception to this rule, for 

the simple and sufficient reason that I deny the 
calling of letters, which I follow, to be a profession 
And I cannot pretend—can scarcely even hope- 
that a man deserves any credit for continuing, 
beyond the age of thirty, to be impressionable to 
new poetry when he has to confess that year by 
year he finds it increasingly difficult to class or 
“place” the new poetry which impresses him. I 
tried (for an instance) very hard to be quite honest 
with myself over Mr. Francis Thompson's poetry. 
Some pieces of his (“The Mistress of Vision” for 
example) hit me fairly between wind and water. 
Parts of it—to quote the curate—seemed to me 
excellent; parts again offended me; on the whole 
it struck me as wonderful stuff. But precisely how 
good it was, or how bad, or how wonderful, I could 
not for the life of me determine with any satisfac- 
tion. No doubt this is merely to re-state the diffi- 
culty of all contemporary criticism; but different 
men feel that difficulty in different ways. A's 
malleable mind renders him peculiarly impressionable 
to new poetry, his temper gives him the courage of 
his impressions, and he proclaims masterpieces. B, 
with formed opinions, can admit no excellence in 
what offends them. C is very nearly as impression- 
able as A, yet has prejudices with which he cannot 
square his impressions. Experience has given him 
rules by which he judges. Those rules are broken 
by work which somehow pleases him. He may even 
be impressionable enough to like the work to some 
extent because it is new; but he cannot “ place” it, 
and he feels, rightly enough, that to like or dislike 
work because it is new is just what a critic should 
try to avoid. 


“Just think of me,” sings the egregious Mr. 
Herbert Campbell, “playing Lady Godiva at my 
time of life!” Just think of me, I echo less bois- 
terously, at my time of life, taking pleasure in a 
poet who rhymes ‘ weather” with “ never,” 
“mothers” with “lovers,” “her” with “ hair,” 
“laugh” with “path,” and “port” with “sought”! 
—in a poet, too, who on top of this betrays an 
imperfect sense of rhythm, who has no rapture of 
speech and very little melody. All these faults, and 
one lapse from good taste, are to be found in a very 
small, privately printed volume, “The Vinedresser 
and other Poems,” the work of Mr. T. Sturge Moore 
—a writer quite unknown to me—and, I suppose, 
his first work. For a specimen, take his Lament of 
the Maidens on Gilead over Jephthah's daughter— 


So moaned he (Jephthah) in his woe; 

But the host of the Lord helped ours 

In the thunder-laden weather ; 

And their daughters, our slaves, are as flowers 
Lashed by the black hail showers ; 

Of their dead they have help again never. 
Their jewels round our necks are hung : 

We shall be brides and mothers 

No alien spoil she wore—though young 

She set no store by lovers; 

But wandered two months on the hills, 

And bathed at dawn by lonely rills, 
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Wailing her virginity, 

All her promise unfulfilled, 

All her Beauty's dignity, 

All her skill, that nothing skilled, 

Though she knew how to fashion clothes 

How to broider robes with silk 

How to knead and leaven loaves 

How to cream and curdle milk. 
“Clothes,” “ loaves,” ‘‘ virginity,” “ dignity "—these 
are terrible rhymes. You cannot call them slipshod, 
for they have no facility about them and the lines 
they end have no facility. They are merely awk- 
ward, as so many of Mr. Moore’s lines are awkward. 
And yet Iam very much mistaken if this be not a 
volume of genuine poetry. Let us try to go back 
in time and imagine ourselves contemporaries of 
Blake’s. How many lines of Blake’s we must have 
found it hard to forgive !— 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds 
And binding with briars my joys and desires... . 


How easy to refer Blake back to school to learn the 
elements of prosody! Now Mr. Sturge Moore has 
this in common with Blake, that his rapture is con- 
ceived in the inarticulate thought and too often 
fails into a stammer when the thought comes to 
utterance. I think, however, that he has more than 
this in common with Blake; and a single example 
will convey my meaning better than explanation— 
We maidens are older than most sheep, 
Though not so old as the rose-bush is 
We are only as pretty as that. 
We are gay as the weather. Oar minds are deep 
Like wells, as any boy tells 
By the blushes he dares not kiss 
The hills are fond of our chat. 
We dance and shake like ringing bells, 
Till our hair tumbles out of our hoods 
Our feet are bare, our feet are bare ; 
But we don’t care, we don't care, 
For the boys are away in the woods. 
Here you have the lyrical mood without the lyrical 
gift of speech. The picture is perfect, the key just 
right, the images could hardly have been better 
chosen. Only the tongue halts, and the lyrical élan 
is wanting. Throughout the little book we are con- 
stantly worried by the struggle to carry high lyrical 
emotion on wings too weak for it, and the descent 
to earth is often a sorry tumble. 
Had you seen these roads before they were made 
You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade 
And so, had we seen Mr. Moore's poems before he 
composed them, I have a suspicion that we should 
have thought them very fine poems indeed. In con- 
ception, for instance, his verses “ The Panther”’ will 
hold their own with Gautier’s “Chimére.” The 
difference—which I admit to be a considerable one 
—is that Gautier was a finished artist and knew 
exactly how to express his thought— 
Elle se deménait hurlante et furieuse, 
Mais en vain, je broyais ses flancs sur mes genowx; 
Alors elle me dit d’une voix gracieuse 
Plus claire que l’argent, “ Maitre, ei done allons-nous 2” 
Par dela le soleil et par delA lespace, 
Ov Dieu n’arriverait qu’aprés |'éternite ; 
Mais avant d’étre au but ton aile sera lasse, 
Car je veux voir mon réve en sa réalité 
—whereas Mr. Moore begins “Consider now the 
panther,” which suggests irreverent comparison with 
the “ Bad Child's Book of Beasts.” 


Yet Mr. Moore is a true poet; a rare and dig- 
nified, if anything but a facile, singer. And to me 
at least there has not come for a long while so 
happy a shock of surprise as I found in “The 
Vinedresser,”’ the poem which opens and gives its 
name to this book. The subject is but a long recipe 
for the making of the noble wine of Cos, supposed 
to be sent in a letter from Egypt with a fair robe 
of tissue to a Sicilian vinedresser, Bc. 276. But the 
stanzas recapture a note lost to us since Arnold 
ceased to write poetry ; a Theocritean note deepened, 
as it were, with the deeper thoughtfulness of this 


That Coan wine the very finest is 

I do assure thee, who have travelled much 

And learned to judge of divers vintages. 

Faint not before the toil! This wine is such 

As tempteth princes launch long pirate barks ;— 
From which may Zeus protect Sicilian bays, 

And, ere long, me safe home from Egypt bring, 
Letting no black-sailed sharks 

Scent this king’s gifts, for whom I sweeten praise 
With those same songs thou did’st to Chloé sing! 


I wrote them ‘neath the vine-cloaked elm, for thee 
Recall those nights! Our couches were a load 

Of scented lentisk; upward, tree by tree, 

Thy father’s orchard sloped, and past us flowed 

A stream sluiced for his vineyards; when, above, 
The apples fell, they on to us were rolled, 

But kept us not awake—O Laco, own 

How thou did’st rave of love! 

Now thou art staid, thy son is three years old; 
But I, who made thee love-songs, live alone. 


Muse thou at dawn o’er thy yet slumbering wife 
Not chary of her best was nature there... 


| ngrateful be not ! Laco, ne'er be that! 

Well worth thy while to make such wine ‘twould be 

I see thy red face ‘neath thy broad straw hat, 

I see thy house, thy vineyards, Sicily !— 

Thou dost demur, good, but too easy friend: 

Come, put those doubts away! Thou hast strong lads, 
Brave wenches; on the steep beach lolls thy ship, 
Where vine-clad slopes descend 

Sheltering our bay, that headlong rillet glads, 

Like a stripped child fain in the sea to dip. 


In this I know well many lovers of poetry will 
hear the authentic note; and for this poem alone 
the volume is worth possessing, not to mention the 
notable stanzas “To an Early Spring Day” which 
follow it, and four fine fragments of blank verse, 
“At Bethel,” “Two of the Lord’s Anointed,” “In 
Elah,” and “Jonathan.” Mr. Moore's future as a 
poet may lie on the knees of the gods, but those who 
have not the misfortune to be reviewers in this 
weather need not vex themselves about it. I wish 
them only the pleasure I have received from the 





book. A.T. Q. C. 
REVIEWS. 
PIONEERS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Tue History oF THE LONDON Missionary Socrery, 1795 
1895. By Richard Lovett, M.A. 2 Vols. London: Henry 
Frowde. 


HESE two bulky volumes, making a total of 1,610 

pages, can hardly be described as literature ; but 
they represent something even higher, the reality, 
which is genuine romance. The romance might be 
all the more fascinating were it transmuted into 
literature, but the reality might not be quite as 
actual, or even as vivid as it is now. The author 
seems, now and then, to have caught something 
of the language of the old Evangelicals who laid 
the foundations of the society at home end of 
the missionaries who reported on the work abroad ; 
and to have forgotten the very needed lesson as 
to the language and style which best become the 
seriously devout, taught by John Foster to the men 
of his time and of his school in one of his most 
famous essays. But in spite of literary defects, 
whether of style or construction, we have here 
not one romance, but many romances; and they are 
all the more thrilling that the characters are so un- 
conscious either of their own romantic temper, 
or of the quality of their achievements, or of the 
chivalrous things they do and the large ideals they 
dream. 
The book is fall of all kinds of interest if only 
the eyes that read it have insight and imagination. 
Ethnographic and philosophical writers have often 
wished that they had access to the archives of the 
Jesuit or Benedictine missions, with all their sup- 





age, yet charged with pastoral amenity. 





posed curious lore as to primitive or ancient Oriental 
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races and religions when first seen by Western and 
Christian eyes. Here we have a collection of 
material which ought to do something to satisfy 
this desire. We can see what the men of the 
South Seas or of South Africa or Madagascar were 
like to European eyes while as yet unspoiled 
and unsophisticated by European influences. They 
appear here as they were when civilised men, 
moved by a sublime religious passion, first took 
up their abode among them in the large belief 
that they were capable of making out of the 
crudest savagery a new Christian civilisation. In 
their formal and often high-pitched letters there 
may be much to amuse the decadent savagery of 
Grub Street; but there is still more to instruct 
the still nascent chivalry of the English race, if 
indeed the chivalry be not quenched in sodden 
and sordid greed. The book has a pathos of its 
own. There is no attempt to glorify the Society 
by hiding its failures or the missionaries by con- 
cealing their defects. The book is frank enough, and 
in the very failuresofthementhere is often something 
nobler than in their successes. We see the Society in 
the late years of the eighteenth century called into 
existence by the example and achievements of that 
inspired cobbler, William Carey, who seemed to 
Sydney Smith an excellent butt for his humour; 
but who is, in the perspective of history, one of the 
most majestic and creative figures of the English 
race. What strikes one about those evangelical 
divines and laymen who founded this Society is the 
simplicity of their faith, the sublimity of their ideal 
and the completeness of their courage. Individual 
man was of immense value to the evangelicals, and 
they had the most touching faith at once in the 
power of their Gospel to save him and in the 
capability he had to be saved. They lived in the 
belief that they had only to preach the Gospel to 
have it believed; but they soon found out how much 
more serious a thing it was to change and to civilise 
the savage than they had imagined it to be. What 
he was the times did not understand ; they thought 
of him as noble. Rousseau had made the state of 
nature an ideal state; but though the evangelical 
was bound to think that the heathen who did not 
know the law would perish, he yet conceived that 
the Gospel had only to be preached to become 
the power of God unto salvation. The Society 
soon found out its mistake, but with characteristic 
courage they refused to turn back, and set them- 
selves to master man as they found him rather 
than as they had supposed him to be. The re- 
sources of statesmanship required for the found- 
ing and the conduct of such a Society will be 
made evident to all who have the patience to read 
and the soul to understand this book. For they 
had not only to convert the heathen; they had 
to select men for the work, and this was per- 
haps the most delicate and difficult part of their 
task. They sought for good men and imagined 
that the good would be the fit; they were destined 
soon to discover that goodness and fitness were two 
entirely distinct qualities, and that where fitness 
was absent goodness was apt to disappear. It is 
instructive to read how many of the earliest 
missionaries proved failures, lost heart or courage 
or even character; and how the Society had to find 
means to fashion the very agents it had to employ. 
And it did so, and the remarkable thing is the 
quality and kind of men it enlisted. The Records of 
the Society are the biographies of capable and 
devoted men, and these may be found as much in 
the directorate at home as in the mission field 
abroad. But what strikes one most of all is the 
statesmanship of men who were neither Cabinet 
Ministers, nor Governors of Provinces, nor Viceroys, 
but who were either simple merchants or ministers ; 
and who yet seem to have served the cause of man 
and freedom and religion in a degree rarely attained 
by the most conspicuous leaders of the English race. 

The book is divided into sections, and describes 
the various fields of the Society's operations. The 








tale of its labours in Polynesia, in Africa, in 
Madagascar, in India, in the West Indies, and in 
China is a tale of struggle and of hope deferred 
which yet could not make the heart sick, and of the 
disillusionment that only broke into new enterprises 
and endeavours, that were all the more strenuous 
that they seemed so mocked and so disappointed of 
success, 

We have said that the ethnographic material 
here printed from the letters of the missionaries 
is considerable; the accounts of man in Polynesia 
are instructive, the more that they are written 
in a spirit of astonishment and of simplicity that 
wonders how such things can be. We have marriage 
customs, burial customs, birth customs, sexual rela- 
tions, sexual and tribal morals described with all 
the vividness of first impressions. We have, too, 
the influence of civilised vice seen on uncivilised 
license ; we have the action of residence among the 
savages on individual missionaries and on the 
collective missions. We see the need of contact 
with home to keep the civilised in civilisation and 
the religious in their religion. But we see no less 
the slow and gradual progress in their religious 
work by the steady pressure from home and the 
coming of the better discipline. 

Among the many problems this book starts is 
this: Had the missionary societies been the only 
agencies by which the higher had influenced the 
lower races, what would have been the result? 
Though it be here unsaid, yet we can see this, that 
the strongest hindrances to the work missionaries 
do, come not from the untamed nature of the savage, 
but from the lawless greed or self-indulgence of the 
white man. We marvel that so little is said about 
it, though it ever moves in the background as the 
power behind the savage nature, debasing it still 
more. The case of the first converted chief is typical. 
He is saved from idolatry ; he is made a compara- 
tively decent husband; there is even begotten in 
him a kind of intellectual activity, an inquisitive and 
acquisitive sanity. We feel as if there is here a 
promise that missionaries might yet accomplish 
wonderful things for this man: but the European 
comes with his drink and the vices that follow in its 
train, and the convert who had been rescued from the 
degradation of his own nature and tribe falls a 
victim to the vices of the wild and plundering 
white man, and becomes that most hopeless of 
all creatures, a savage sot. The missionaries have 
early cause to reflect on how the epidemic follows 
the coming of the white man’s ship. He brings 
his diseases, and worse things than disease; and 
then he moralises with sanctimonious profanity 
as to how contact with the higher kills the lower 
races, forgetting that it is not the height of the 
race, but the depth of its vices that does the 
deed. If the Polynesians had for centuries lived 
under no white influence save that of the mission- 
aries, we might well have formulated another theory 
as to the contact of the races; how the lower 
had been helped by the higher races until they 
ascended, not merely alongside the author of their 
good, but even came to stand above him. It was 
happy for the Teuton that the Latin empire died of 
its own vices before it could impart them to him. If 
it had lived long enough to do so the face of Europe 
might have been as is the face of the Polynesian 
Islands to-day, and civilisation have had its highest 
types in the Hindoo and the Chinaman. 

The names of the great men of the Society form 
a remarkable chapter in the history of the heroism 
and humanity of the nineteenth century. We have 
Ellis, the acute and accurate author of the Polynesian 
researches; we have the two Gills—William and 
Wyatt Gill, both eminent in the literature that 
concerns the natives of the Pacific—we have Robert 
Moffat, who did so much to create the nobler 
English feeling as to the duties owed by the higher 
to the lower races; we have David Livingstone, the 
hero of African exploration, who lived and died as a 
minister to the people he loved so well; we have 
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Robert Morrison and James Legge, both eminent 
scholars because eminent missionaries, going out to 
China to interpret the West to the East and fulfilling 
their function in a higher degree than they ever 
expected by interpreting the East to the West. We 
have plain John Smith, who, in becoming a martyr 
to the cause of the negro, did more by his death to 
secure the emancipation of the slave than any other 
individual influence. If he had belonged to a 
canonising church he would have attained to an 
altitude of saintship, for he gave his life in behalf of 
men he regarded as brothers, though black and 
enslaved. 

Of other eminent sons of the Society the book 
itself will tell. Enough to say that no man can 
write the history of missions and ignore the material 
here collected. It is a monument of the achievement 
and of the catholicity of an evangelical Society, 
guided by men whose statesmanship was the inspira- 
tion of their faith, and served by men whose success 
was purchased by suffering and sacrifice, and who 
lived as those who fear nothing but failure in the 
path of duty, even though it be the way to death. 


YET ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT BISMARCK. 


LIFE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 3y William Jacks, 
Author of “Robert Burns in Other Tongues,” &e, 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 


THE time has not yet come when any adequate 
Life of Bismarck can be written, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, much of his policy is 
still very imperfectly known. Besides all the 
material accumulated in despatches and the pro- 
ceedings of legislative bodies, Busch has told us 
some things which the Chancellor apparently wished 
to be made known; and the Chancellor himself, in 
his own memoirs, has given partial but striking 
lights upon some of the main crises of his public 
life. But these materials are far from being all that 
is needed to form a just view either of the motives 
or of the results of his acts. And further, even if 
all the material that ever can be accessible were 
made accessible now, it would be impossible for us 
to judge aright a career which lies so near to us, 
or to estimate the relative importance of events 
whose true significance can only be perceived from 
their still unborn consequences. Mr. Jacks is there- 
fore a little hasty in stepping into the field with 
this handsomely printed and nicely illustrated book 
of his. Itis true that the public may wish to have 
some convenient record of the famous life which 
closed a year ago, and so far the appearance of a 
biography, however imperfect, may be justified. 
But it is so obvious that a biography published 
now can be merely provisional that we must not 
regard the present book as one which will con- 
tinue to be read in the future when fuller and more 
careful studies have appeared. 

It is written simply and clearly, and with an 
evident wish to be fair all round. It contains a 
convenient summary of the principal events where- 
with Bismarck was concerned, and enough about the 
general history of the time to let the reader see 
the environment of political conditions in which 
the Chancellor’s work was done. The topics are 
handled in an intelligent way, and, though we cannot 
rely upon the author's accuracy, the mistakes are not 
generally serious. But there is no great grasp or 
insight shown in dealing with what is one of the 
most remarkable and creative periods of modern 
history. For instance, the creation of the German 
Empire, in which the policy of unifying Germany 
culminated, is dismissed in a few lines, with hardly 
a word about the skilful negotiations by which 
Bismarck induced Bavaria to fall in, or about the 
difficulties with King William, which are so graphic- 
ally described in Bismarck’s own memoirs; nor is 
the historical import of this great event in its 
relations with the Romano-Germanic Empire of 
the Middle Ages brought out. So, indeed, in the 








introductory sketch of the position of Prussia in 
Germany, which has quite properly been placed 
in the earlier pages of the book, we find little or 
no reference to the fact of the existence of that 
old empire and of all that the memories of it 
meant to the Germans. 

For Bismarck himself our author seems to have 
so much admiration as to be either unable or un- 
willing to describe him as he was, a character in 
which immense intellectual power and extraordinary 
force of will and tenacity of purpose were united 
to much that was petty and unworthy. It was 
not merely that Bismarck was unscrupulous in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though his want of 
scruple went the length of deliberately spreading 
false impressions, and of misusing the Press in a 
way which, if an English statesman were guilty 
of it, would drive him from public life. He 
was also capable of vindictive resentments and 
acts of personal spite quite below the level 
of his intellectual powers and his historical posi- 
tion. It may be disagreeable to call attention to 
these things; but, after all, truth and fact are 
truth and fact. No biography can be accepted 
which slurs over these things, though they ought 
not to prevent us from recognising the greatness 
of the most striking figure whom German history 
has seen since Dr. Martin Luther. Everybody 
sympathised with the fallen Minister whom his 
young master dismissed in so unceremonious a 
fashion; but everybody has also felt that a proud 
and lofty nature would have acted more worthily 
of its achievements had it maintained during the 
years of retirement that quiet dignity which 
crowned the career of the only contemporary of 
Bismarck who could be compared with him, and 
who died two months before him, in May, 1898. 

We cannot regard Mr. Jacks’ book as one likely 
to hold a place among the political biographies which 
will be read and consulted in the future. It is too 
slight in its substance, and it has been too hurriedly 
composed. But it provides a conveniently brief 
record of events so near our own time that they 
have not yet become a part of serious histories, and 
as such, it may be useful to those readers who do 
not desire to go far beneath the surface. 


CELEBRATED TRIALS, 1603-1741. 


SraTeE TRIALS: POLITICAL AND Socrau. Selected and edited 
by H. L. Stephen. London: Duckworth & Co, 


Frew better services can be rendered to that rather 
vague personage, “the general reader,” than to offer 
him side-lights on English history which are not too 
narrow to prevent a goodly number of details from 
being seen. Mr. H. L. Stephen, therefore, deserves 
the thanks of critics, and of the reading public, for 
the two neat volumes into which he has compressed 
all the essential points, and much of the text, of ten 
accounts of trials which are to be found in the 
“one-and-twenty stately volumes compiled by the 
industrious Howells.” It is well done of the editor 
to preserve, wherever space and sense of proportion 
allow, the life-like uncouthness and colloquialisms 
of “Howell.” High praise must be given to Mr. 
Stephen's “ connecting-links” of modern prose, and 
to the valuable, if somewhat infrequent, footnotes 
which he has appended to the narratives. A useful 
and well-printed index, chiefly of names, completes 
a creditable undertaking, and portraits of Raleigh 
and Lord Russell serve as frontispieces to the 
volumes. 

The first state trial of which Mr. Stephen gives 
an account is that of Sir Walter Raleigh. It will be 
remembered that Cecil heard of the “Bye Plot”— 
the plan for seizing James and frightening him into 
granting some measure of religious toleration—as 
well as of the larger scheme to get rid of Cecil, and 
perhaps dethrone James. The principal persons who 
Were supposed to be concerned in the plots were ar- 
rested, and Cecil had them tried (1603) as though both 
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plots were the same. The evidence produced against 
Raleigh was slight; yet he was found guilty, and 
but for James would have been executed instead of 
being respited and confined in the Tower. Mr. 
Stephen's condensation of Raleigh's trial is particu- 
larly interesting, owing to its containing the text of 
Sir Edward Coke's bitter remarks to the prisoner, 
and a kind of appendix includes two letters written 
by Sir Walter on the eve of his execution in 1618. 
Of the editor’s useful abridgment of Howell's account 
of Charles the First's trial it is unnecessary to speak. 
Next comes a well-arranged summary of the trials 
of the regicides, which began on the 9th of October, 
1660. All those actually tried were convicted, and 
ten of them suffered death immediately. The trial 
(1664) of Colonel Turner and others, for burglary, at 
the house of “an ancient gentleman, one Mr. Tryon,” 
was full of Restoration and London “local colour,” 
which is well transferred to Mr. Stephen's pages. 
Turner was found guilty ; and was duly hanged, after 
admitting his share in the crime. The celebrated 
trial (1665) of the Suffolk witches (at Bury St. 
Edmunds, before Sir Matthew Hale) next claims Mr. 
Stephen's attention; in spite of their protestations 
of innocence, both the prisoners (widows) were 
executed, to the lasting discredit of Hale, who had 
“violated the plainest rules of justice" from the 
bench. Mr. Stephen's first volume ends with an 
account of the trial (1685) of Alice (‘‘Lady”) Lisle for 
high treason in concealing George Hicks at Moyles 
Court after the battle of Sedgemoor. She was 
beheaded in Winchester market-place; but when her 
attainder was annulled in 1689, the verdict was 
described as “injuriously extorted” by Jeffreys’ 
‘illegal practices.” 

A considerable portion of Mr. Stephen’s second 
volume is taken up by an excellent abrégé of the 
trial (1683) of William, Lord Russell, for high treason. 
This section should be read by all persons who are 
interested in the politics of Charles the Second's 
reign ; some statements made in court by Tillotson 
and Burnet as to Russell’s character are given 
verbatim. Mr. Stephen deals next with the trial 
of the Earl of Warwick and Holland for the murder 
(October 30th, 1698) of Richard Coote. (This is the 
case of the tavern brawl in which Lord Mohun was 
implicated ; the duel which resulted is the original 
of the Castlewood-Mohun “affair” in Thackeray's 
“Esmond.”) Warwick was found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and successfully claimed the benefit of 
his peerage. The trial (1699) of Spencer Cowper and 
others for the murder of Sarah Stout is full of 
curious evidence as to the state of medical science 
at its date; all the accused were acquitted. Mr. 
Stephen ends his collection of trials with that of 
Samuel Goodere and others, who were indicted (1741) 
for the murder of Sir John D. Goodere. Captain 
Goodere of the Ruby had caused his brother (Sir John) 
to be seized, shut up in the purser's cabin of the Ruby, 
and strangled there. For this crime, carried out 
with singular audacity and brutality, the naval 
officer and his agents were hanged. It is possible 
that neither brother was free from mental un- 
soundness. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


Tue History or SourH AMERICA FROM ITS DISCOVERY 
TO THE PRESENT Time. By an American. Translated 
from the Spanish by Adnah D. Jones, London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co 

Tus is a translation of a history of South America 

written in Spanisk by a South American whose 

initials are given as R. C. It is rendered by a 

North American in rough and ready fashion. The 

translator, Mr. Jones, has effaced himself only too 

well; be turns and does nothing else. He gives you 

no information about R.C., who may possibly be a 

living author, since the book refers to dates as late 

as 1875. After all, this is about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago; and though the work is alleged to be up to 
date, it is occasionally inaccurate, for many things 





have happened since then, especially in South 
America, which is the land of mushroom governments 
and revolutions. Thus Brazil is described as an empire 
under Don Pedro II. As we all know, by the revolu- 
tion of November, 1889, a republic took the place of 
the empire, and the royal family were driven into 


exile. There is also no mention of the law of May 
1888, by which slavery was immediately and uncon- 
dionally swept away. Although there are only 
thirty thousand non-Catholics in the country, the 
State Church has been abolished and universal 
toleration in name at least prevails. Here is 
nothing of all this because the original does not 
come down so far. It is comparatively easy to 
remember great changes in an important territory 
like Brazil, not so in the smaller states. One is left 
to discover from internal evidence where the history 
of each community stops. This ought to have been 
indicated on the title-page or elsewhere. As it stands 
this same title-page is inaccurate and deceptive. The 
book claims to be partly founded on unpublished 
documents, but it is, after all, only a summary; one 
moderate-sized volume on South America could be 
nothing else, so it was not necessary to go deeply 
into original sources. As no authorities are quoted, 
the reader must accept the statements on trust. 

On the other hand, the book has considerable 
merits. The author was a well-informed man, and 
he has given usin one handy volume a history and 
view of South America down to very recent times. 
Though warmly attached to the cause of liberty, he 
has no pronounced political or religious prejudices, 
save that he never loses the opportunity of saying 
hard things about Great Britain, but from such we 
can only turn away “with a smile or a sigh’’—to 
adopt Gibbon’s famous phrase. Then we have a 
useful handbook, and we must be grateful to the 
editor that he has equipped it with maps and an 
index of names. The volume is divided into two 
parts; the first treats of the discovery, the con- 
quest, and the colonisation of South America; also, 
how she won her freedom. The second part dic- 
cusses the South American States individually, and 
is full of political and statistical information about 
each. Now, if you are interested in any of those 
same States, Ecuador or Uruguay, or even Pata- 
gonia, you will find it all very useful, otherwise the 
record strikes you as obscure, tedious, and remote. 
But that is the fault of the subject, not of the 
author, for the first part is more exciting than any 
romance. How can one ever be indifferent to the 
tragedy and pathos in the history of Columbus, or 
the romantic exploits of Cortes and Pizarro and 
those fascinating glimpses one gets of the old civili- 
sations of South America and the fabulous treasures 
of the Incas? Not all the sufferings of the invaders 
or the cruelties and injustice they inflicted on the 
invaded can destroy the potent charm. One still 
feels the same intoxication that induced the men of 
the Old World to throw themselves on the New, that 
acted as powerfully on the Spanish inquisitor as on 
the English sailor. One word—gold—is the key of 
the situation. The New World had great store of 
the precious metals, in fact, and it was believed to 
contain infinitely more. This led to the untoward 
rush of adventurers, and to their wanderings hither 
and thither as vague rumour dictated. This led to 
the neglect of the slow but sure methods of agri- 
culture and commerce, and also to the cruelties 
practised on the Indians, either forcing them to 
give up the gold they possessed, or condemning 
them to hopeless Jabour in the mines. It was this 
same thirst for gold that dictated the policy of 
Spain towards her colonies. Their intercourse was 
regulated with a view to divert the greatest flow of 
the precious metal to the mother country witb 
consequences evil to both. Thus, too, were the 
seeds of dissension sown and fostered, so that at 
the earliest possible moment the Spanish yoke was 
thrown off. All this is a fascinating though often 
painful story ; here it is well outlined with apposite 
and instructive details. 
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THE MEANING OF ST. PAUL. 


COLOSSIAN STUDIES. 
Ridley Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

PHILIPPIAN Stupies. Same Author and Publishers 


THERE are two kinds of Biblical exposition which 
will always command attention. There is the 
exposition which deals with words, the exact mean- 
ing of phrases, with historical antiquities, the 
literary history of the terms used, the logical 
connection of clause with clause. That is the work 
of scholars for scholars, or for those who have a 
“tincture of scholarship.” For them it never loses its 
interest. If a new Lightfoot or Jowett were to give 
us to-day a literary exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
it would be read with the same avidity as before. 

But there is another kind of exposition which 
appeals to a much larger public and commands a 
different kind of attention. It is the exposition of 
ideas rather than words, the facts of Christian 
experience rather than the expressions which 
describe them. It is an appeal to the heart rather 
than the head. Of this kind of exposition Principal 
now Professor) Moule is probably the greatest 
living master. He has devised a special form of 
commentary to suit his special purpose, and it may 
be hoped, will, in spite of the fresh duties of the 
Norrisian Professorship, give us the whole of St. Paul's 
Epistles rendered in this way. His method is to 
break up the epistle into sections according to its 
subject matter. Each section is introduced by a 
few paragraphs describing its purport. Then 
follows a fresh translation of the original with a 
running commentary interspersed. The words 
translating the Greek are printed in heavy type, so 
that they can easily be picked out by the eye; the 
explanatory phrases interspersed are in lighter type, 
and are woven into the text so that the whole can 
be read continuously. Then follows a more detailed 
discussion of the ideas of the section translated. 
The exposition is practical and devotional. Literary 
and historical questions are relegated to footnotes 
at the bottom of the page. 

Let it be said at once that these are admirable 
and most useful books, of the kind which purify and 
sweeten the springs of private and domestic life. 
The intense realisation of spiritual facts has a tonic 
effect on the religious consciousness. The applica- 
tion of the supreme mysteries of the Christian 
calling to the ordinary facts of life is apostolic in 
its vigour and incisiveness. Many people forsake 
commentaries altogether because the detail is so 
confusing that they cannot see the “ wood for the 
trees”’; the aim of the writer is lost in considering 
the language in which he expresses it. Principal 
Moule puts no obstacles in the way of understanding 
the Apostle, and he removes many, with the general 
effect that a reader might take these studies as he 
ought to take the epistles if they are to be under- 
stood, and read them through at one sitting. Some- 
times the translations are particularly happy, and 
the exposition is always sympathetic. 

The fact that Principal Moule has recently been 
appointed Norrisian Professor of Divinity gives 
special importance to his theological views. The 
theology of a university professor in these troublous 
times is a matter of public importance as well as 
public interest. Of baptism he says: ‘ Quite sure I 
am that by St. Paul and by the primeval (? primitive) 
Church generally, baptism was not regarded as a 
quasi-miraculous operation, through which as an 
action, and necessarily at its very time, a spiritual 
revolution took place within the recipient, or a 
spiritual spark was cast into his life. My deep 
belief is that the true apostolic idea of baptism 
was that of the ‘sealing ordinance’’’ (Colossians, 
p. 153). On other critical and disputed points his 
position is taken with equal definiteness. “ Truth,” 
he says, “is the secret of holiness,” and the truth 
has no uncertain sound as he expounds it. 

The clearly marked theological background makes 
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it all the more remarkable that from first to last in 
these books there is no indication that Professor 
Moule has ever asked himself the question, “ What 
is a Christian Church?” or even “ What were these 
Churches to which Paul wrote? How were they 
constituted? What was their aim? What their 
distinctive features?” If the Evangelical clergy, 
who rightly look to Professor Moule as a leader, 
could get from him as clear an answer on ecclesias- 
tical questions as on theological, their position would 
be easier both to understand and to explain to the 
public in general. This is the next great task to 
which the Evangelical section of the Anglican 
Church must turn its attention. 

In some other respects these studies leave much 
to be desired. The well-known passage in Philip- 
pians ii. 6-11, leads to a brief discussion of the 
theory which connects the kenosis with the human 
development of Jesus Christ, but there is no evidence 
that Professor Moule understands or appreciates 
the force of the theory which he criticises, as it 
is found in such a book as Dr. Adamson’s “ Mind of 
Christ.” There is a want either of acquaintance with 
the results of other men’s work or of openness of 
mind in accepting them. Professor Ramsay has shown 
most conclusively, from the movements of Paul's 
messengers and other indications in the epistle, that 
Philippians belongs to the later period of Paul's 
captivity in Rome, and has given a definite meaning, 
on Mommsen’s authority, to the word “ pre- 
torium ” (“ St. Paul the Traveller,” 357-9). His argu- 
ments are neither met, nor weighed, nor answered. 
It is merely said that Lightfoot’s view is correct. 
This is a time-honoured way of dealing with difficul- 
ties—“ let us look this difficulty in the face and pass 
on’’—but it disappoints expectation to find it in 
a book so recently from the press. It illustrates 
the same limited outlook, and suggests that Cam- 
bridge has still its “garden walled around,” that 
Professor Moule’s favourite poets are Cowper, Miss 
Havergal, and the Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 


FICTION. 
THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 
Samvue. Boyp or CatcHpoLe Square: A Mystery. By 
B. L. Farjeon. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Churchill. 
Maemillan & Co. 


By Charles E. Denny. 


London : 


“THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER” is a book of 
considerable literary merit. It is written in ex- 
cellent English, and the descriptive passages it 
contains are often very fine. But its merits do not 
atone for the morbid atmosphere of the tale, and 
the mawkish sentimentalism which distinguishes the 
hero—who, by the way, remains anonymous to the 
end, the only designation given to him being that 
which he bears on the title-page. This nameless 
gentleman, being rich and idle, has formed a liaison, 
when living in Italy, with a beautiful music-hall 
singer. After a few months of her society in Naples 
he has tired of her, and, breaking off the connection, 
has started for England, meaning to take up the 
active work of life which hitherto he has neglected. 
But before he leaves Bici, the girl in question, she 
gives him an ancient ring to which a legend is 
attached, and assures him that if he continues to 
wear that ring he must, in the end, return to her. 
In the course of his journey from Naples to London 
he meets a friend of his, and is introduced to his 
friend's betrothed, a beautiful young girl. Fate 
throws the wanderer and this young lady into each 
other’s company in a country village, and the man, 
wooing boldly, wins the heart of the girl from her 
honest lover. But the two have either too much 
conscience or too much cowardice to reveal their 
love to the world, and Ethel marries Jack Fortescue, 
the man whom she no longer loves. For atime she 
sees nothing of the wanderer, but then fate brings 
them together as dwellers under the same roof 
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Their love for each other revives, and the girl- 
wife shows that she is prepared to surrender her- 
self to the man who had been her husband’s friend. 
At the last moment, however, a spark of honour 
asserts itself in the Wanderer’s heart, and, repulsing 
the woman whose affections he has won, he flies 
from temptation and returns to Bici at Naples to 
meet his death. The reader must not suppose that 
the story, as it is told by the author, is as crude 
and meaningless as it sounds in this brief summary. 
On the contrary, it is told with a skill that beguiles 
the critic into the belief that he is dealing with a 
serious work of art. There are many passages of 
real beauty, and one or two characters who are 
entirely wholesome. But all these good qualities 
cannot wholly redeem “The Failure of the Wan- 
derer” from the charge of being a very morbid 
book. 

Mr. Farjeon is so deft and practised a weaver of 
intricate plots, his command of easy and picturesque 
narration is so unfailing, and his grasp of the 
dramatic significance of realistic detail is so firm, 
that he is able to impart an air of verisimilitude 
to the most glaring improbabilities, and to thrill 
his readers with horror at the lurid tragedies 
upon which his stories mainly hang. “Samuel Boyd 
of Catchpole Square” is no exception to the long 
list of Mr. Farjeon’s successes in melodramatic 
fiction; and all those persons who love to swallow 
the wildest incongruities in a story crammed with 
startling incident, and who can regard with com 
placency the most incredible series of coincidences 
such as bristle on almost every page of this exciting 
narrative, will undoubtedly find it very much to 
their taste. Mr. Farjeon is, indeed, a past master 
in the art of arousing and maintaining his readers’ 
curiosity, and the air of mystery that surrounds the 
violent death of Samuel Boyd, who, at the very 
beginning of the story, is found dead in his bed with 
marks of strangulation on his throat, is kept up 
almost to the last page, while suspicion is cast on 
first one and then another of several innocent persons. 
The murdered man had been a money-lender of the 
most rapacious type, hated by all, feared by many, 
respected by no living soul. Living alone in his big, 
sequestered house in North London, his habits were 
so eccentric that no hue and cry was raised by his 
non-appearance for a whole week, by which time 
the actual murderers had, of course, made good their 
escape, bearing with them all Samuel Boyd's docu- 
ments and a good deal of his other property. The 
crime was, in fact, first discovered by an enterpris- 
ing young journalist, one Dick Remington, who 
made a secret entry into the money-lender’s house 
by night, with no worse motive than to ascertain 
the whereabouts of its master, whom he suspected 
of having murdered another missing man, Abel 
Death. Horrified at the sudden discovery of Mr. 
Boyd's body, young Remington was still more dis- 
tressed to find that circumstantial evidence tended 
to inculpate the dead man’s own son, who had 
notoriously been on bad terms with his father, and 
who had, unfortunately, visited the house on 
the very night of the crime. Wheels within 
wheels were thus set in motion, for Dick’s loyalty 
to young Reginald Boyd prompted him to con- 
ceal that which it was his duty to make known 
to the police. The result of this indiscretion 
was that Remington soon found himself charged 
with the barbarous crime he had discovered, 
and things were looking very unpleasant for 
him when, by yet another turn of Fortune's wheel, 
his innocence was established as well as that of 
Reginald Boyd, and the true perpetrators of the 
murder were brought to justice. We are not going 
to spoil the interest of a capital story by revealing 
Mr. Farjeon’s secret. Everybody who enjoys a tale 


of this kind, full of breathless suspense and exciting 
incident, will do well to read this very ingenious 
and startling romance of crime and justice. 

We have not read a better book for many a day 
than “ Richard Carvel.” 


It is true that it has the 








faults of its kind. It is much longer than the 
average novel, and it introduces us to a crowd of 
characters, alike in America and in England. But 
the characters, even those who bear historic names, 
are alive, and the digressions which bear upon 
incidents that have found their place in the pages 
of history are full of interest. The opening portion 
of the story deals with life in Maryland in the days 
before the Revolution, when the King’s flag still 
flew in the colonial capitals and even the Whigs of 
America had scarcely ventured to think of inde- 
pendence. It introduces us not only to the persons 
of the particular family drama which is presented to 
us in “ Richard Carvel,” but to some of the historic 
figures of the Revolution, and notably to Washing- 
ton himself. There is much picturesqueness and 
vigour in the sketches of old colonial days which 
appear in the opening chapters of the story. It is 
in these, perhaps, that Mr. Winston Churchill is at 
his best, for here he seems to be on familiar ground. 
Yet when the story moves, as it does by-and-by, 
from Maryland to England, there is little, if any, 
loss of power and picturesqueness on the part 
of the writer. The London of the last century, 
with its gaming and its drinking, its strong infusion 
of politics into social life, and its individual 
eccentricities, is made to live before our eyes in a 
manner which recalls Thackeray's tour de force in 
“The Virginians.” Of the plot of the story we 
need not speak. It is based on the old theme of a 
family feud, and is told in a fashion the interest of 
which cannot be disputed. We have a hero and 
heroine who captivate us from the first, and one or 
two villains whose villainy hardly meets with 
adequate punishment in the pages of the novel. 
Love and adventure are deftly interwoven, and, no 
matter on which side of the Atlantic we find our- 
selves, there is not a dull passage in the book. Mr. 
Churchill may well be proud of his achievement in 
producing so admirable a tale as “ Richard Carvel.” 


PIANOS AND PIANISTS. 

A History Or THE PIANOFORTE AND PIANOFORTE-PLAYERS. Trans- 
lated and Revised from the German of Oscar Bie by E. E. Kellett, 
M.A,, and E. W. Naylor, Mus. Doc. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

A uistory of the pianoforte this book is not. Such a book 

should have presented illustrated descriptions of the mechanism 

of the clavichord, harpsichord, dulcimer and pianoforte, show 
ing the essential points in which they differed from one another, 
whereas this history only represents pictorially the outward and 
visible form of these instruments as we can all see them at 

South Kensington Museum, with incidental references through 

its 327 pages to the peculiarities of each. Referring to the 

Biblical stories by Kuhnau, the writer speaks of the “forte and 

piano which he aimed at by simply striking on the clavichord.” 

Dr. Bie and his translators surely know that the “ gentle 

elavichord”’ was never struck—-the gradations of tone on it 

being produced by pressing the. keys with greater or lesser 
intensity. 

After this preliminary grumble, which, indeed, mainly refers 
to the title, there is little but praise to be given to the book 
As a history of pianoforte music it is altogether admirable ; 
scholarly, without being heavy; picturesque, without being 
florid. It is profusely illustrated with portraits and fac- 
similes; and paper and printing leave nothing to be desired 
That the rm elle are not always in tune with their 
author is sometimes amusingly made manifest in their foot 
notes,as, for instance—when Dr. Bie having demolished Handel’s 
clavier music with some crushing blows—they pitifully put in a 
plea for the “choral athlete,” while in answer to his scathing 
criticism of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte pieces they call the 
student’s attention to the Elijah and St. Paul. It would be 
as logical to defend Chopin’s orchestration by pointing to his 
nocturnes. 

Dr. Bie himself has not grasped the essence of the situation 
in another place, where, after quoting somebody’s saying, 
“Thalberg is a king, Liszt a prophet, Chopin a poet, Herz a 
lawyer, Kalkbrenner a troubadour, Madame Pleyel a sibyl, 
Dohler a pianist,” he complains that “ Schumann is not even 
mentioned in this list. In Paris as yet he did not count.” The 
list is simply a list of piano-players, and amongst these 
Schumann certainly did not count, in Paris or elsewhere. 

A musician to whom scant justice is done is Field, 
who is described in one place as an Englishman, and in 
another as a Scot by birth. He was an Irishman, born in 
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Dublin, as the translators at least should know, if Dr. Bie did 
not. And it is searcely fair to Field to say that “ Chopin 
formed his own playing as he formed his own style,” when 
everyone knows that both his playing and his composition were 


strongly influenced by the Irish musician whose works he 


played and taught “ mit Vorliebe.” 


GREECE FOR SCHOOLS. 
\ History or GREECE. By George W. Botsford, Ph.D. New York 
The Macmillan Co. 

OnE of the most pleasant school histories of Greece that have 
recently appeared is this by Dr. Botsford. It is obviously the 
work of an experienced teacher and trained historical observer. 
As a book for middle forms in secondary schools it is essentially 
stimulative. Thus it is rich in various helps to imagination and 
rdered thought. The eye is liberally catered for by good 
photographs of Greek topography, sculpture, and architecture 
drawn from collections belonging to Harvard University. There 
are many excellent full-page maps, some of them new in idea 
and most helpful in character, as, for example, those illustrating 
the Mycenzean Age and Greece at the dawn of history. While 
at the end of each chapter is appended a thorough and dis- 
criminating bibliography comprising ancient sources and modern 
ithorities, at the aan of the volume appear useful, though brief, 
utline sketches of the five periods into which Dr. Botsford 
divides the story of the Greeks till 146 B.c., some good models 
of analytic treatment, and an excellent collection of suggested 
studies or essay subjects on the matter of the various chapters. 
We are especially grateful for the judicious references in the 
nargin to Greek authors. It is obvious that to be on speaking 
terms with the orators, poets, historians, and philosophers of 
Greece, whether in originals or by good translations, is in itself a 
urge part of a liberal education, and here we have just those 
<ind of wise references—not too comprehensive or incessant 
which will encourage a right-minded pupil to catch the atmo 
sphere of his original authority. ‘The book appears to be 
pedagogically sound; it aims at training the whole mind rather 
than that particularly fallacious part of it, the memory. Thus 
Dr. Botsford constantly connects geographical data with his- 
torical facts by way of philosophising on the influence of 
surroundings on character. Moreover, he wisely subordinates 
accounts of campaigns (a side of the history on which some 
recent school histories have laid too much stress) to the story of 
the great deeds and thoughts of great men, of the broad features 
of social and political evolution, and of that Greek civilisation 
nto the spirit of which it so much behoves the modern Western 
world to try to enter. Pedagogically sound, this book is also 
very pleasing and astonishingly fresh—characteristics which are 
due to a full realisation of the results of modern research and 
scholarship The book is up to date; the conclusions of 
Professor Murray in the domain of literature jostle those of 
Holm in that of history proper. The writer seizes with 
inerring instinct on the picturesque and interesting in his 
subject, and yet on constitutional questions he is sound; and 
it was well to make Greek literature by direct quotation 
contribute towards a vivid conception of Greek life in its 
various ages. In short, in many respects Dr. Botsford’s history 
s a distinct improvement on Mr. Oman’s book, the most recent 
work of the kind introduced into English schools, and we should 
put it into the hands of a fifth form boy with the greatest 


confidence. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


So much has been written about Shakespeare's country that 
a feeling of misgiving is permissible about a new book with 
such a title. We took up Dr, Bertram Windle’s dainty volume 
half afraid that it might represent either much ado about nothing 
or love’s labour lost. Such misgivings have been put to flight 
by its perusal, for it proves to be, without any pretence to special 
learning, a singularly well-informed, pithily written account of 
places which are rich in poetical association. Stratford-on-Avon 
lives, to a large extent, on Shakespeare’s reputation—a fact 
which is sufficiently proved by the circumstance that more than 
one hundred thousand people make their way every year to the 
quiet Warwickshire town which is for ever linked with the 
myriad-minded man’s earliest and latest years. The centre of 

* SHAKESPEARE’S Country. By Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., D.Sc., 

etc. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. London: Methuen & Co. 

Biack’s GuripeE To Somerset. Edited by A. R. Hope-Moncrieff. 
Maps London: A. & C. Black. 

SripE-LicHTs ON AMERICAN History. By Henry W. Elson, A.M 
Author of ‘Historical Biographies for Children,” etc. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

‘ne Tram OF THE Gotp-SeEkers. A Record of Travel in Prose and 
Verse. By Hamlin Garland, Author of ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ 
ete. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

[ue Gist OF CARLYLE’s ‘‘ CROMWELL.”’ Compiled by W. T. Stead. 
(The Bound Book Library London : Mowbray House. 

A Cockney rn ArcapiA. By Harry A. Spurr, Illustrated, London: 
George Allen. 








attraction is, of course, the house in Henley Street where 
Shakespeare was born, though it divides that honour with the 
site of New Place, the home of Shakespeare in prosperity. New 
Place was pulled down in 1759, but fortunately Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, which long after his death was the home of his sister 
Joan Hart, still survives, The room in which the poet was 
born is, of course, the innermost shrine at Stratford. ‘“‘ The 
windows of this room are of old glass, and they and the walls 
and ceiling are covered with myriads of names, which were 
seratched and written thereon before this practice was very 
properly forbidden. Out of this evil habit, however, has pro- 
ceeded some little good, for it is possible for the visitor to 
decipher amongst thousands of names of no interest, except to 
their possessors, those of Sir Walter Scott, Izaak Walton, and 
Thomas Carlyle.” Downstairs is a curious little museum, full 
of miscellaneous objects more or less—the latter chiefly— 
associated with the poet. The most noteworthy is perhaps 
the desk at which, according to old tradition, Shakespeare 
as a boy used to sit at the grammar school of his native 
town. “A letter of the highest interest, since it is the only 
one addressed to the poet known to be in existence, will be 
seen between two sheets of glass. It is of a class known to 
all prosperous men, and to many others whose claim to be so con- 
sidered is of the slightest—a begging letter, dated 1598, asking for 
a loan of £30,” Outside, at the back, is the old-fashioned garden 
—‘‘now embellished with flowers and fruit trees, which have 
gained a new interest and beauty from their association with 
passages in his plays °—where Shakespeare as a child felt most 
at home. Inthe centre of this classic garden-patch stands now 
the base of the old market-cross of Stratford, which dates from 
the fourteenth century Dr. Windle deseribes Warwick and 
Coventry, Kenilworth and Charlecote, Shottery, and Evesham, 
and a group of villages in the surrounding country which have 
real or mythical claims to remembrance. Charlecote lies four 
miles from Stratford, and is the supposed scene of the deer- 
stealing exploits of the poet. Whether Shakespeare had ever 
been engaged in such an adventure or not is open to doubt, but 
it is certain he did not love Sir Thomas Lucy, whom he 
afterwards gibbeted as Mr. Justice Shallow in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. There is some curious and not a little 
picturesque information in a book to which Mr. Edmund 
New’s black and white drawings lend an added touch of 
distinction. 

Not before time Messrs. Black have added “Somerset” to 
their list of county guides. It seems strange that we have had 
to wait so long for a pocket volume on one of the most attractive 
corners of England—a region more than seventy miles long by 
about forty at the broadest point. Surprise is heightened when 
we remember that Somerset contains historic towns like Bath 
and Taunton, Bristol and Wells, and that the Mendip and 
Quantock Hills lie in the district, as well as the strip of high- 
lands known as Exmoor forest. Somerset, Mr. Hope Moncrieff 
reminds us, is chiefly a pastoral county, which keeps its rustie 
flavour in character as well as dialect to an extent which grows 
uncommon with the spread of primary schools and railways. 
Saxon freedom made its last stand in the county when Alfred 
took refuge at Athelney, once a veritable islet among the fens, 
though now only a gently undulating plot of land rising above 
the level of the surrounding pastures. The population of 
Somerset at the last census was about four hundred and eighty- 
five thousand; and wages, which were once “scandalously low,” 
are still below the level of other parts of the kingdom. There 
are a few local industries. Yeovil, for instance, has a long- 
standing reputation for glove-making ; Wellington can boast of 
Frome of its woollen factories, and Taunton of its 
sail-cloth, shirts, and collars. Cider, of course, is a well-known 
product, but strangers, as a rule, do not like it, for the taste is 
too sharp, and rightly or wrongly it has a reputation for fostering 
what most of us dread—rheumatism, Somerset has a number 
of really beautiful churches, fine examples for the most part 
of the Perpendicular period, and there are those who say that it 
is the richest county in England for old houses. Glastonbury 
is within its borders, with its memories of King Arthur and 
Guinevere. The abbey, a picturesque ruin now, once covered 
forty acres and lodged five hundred monks besides so many 
strangers and four hundred scholars—the largest monastic 
foundation in England. Bath was once described by Mrs. 
Piozzi in anything but complimentary terms, for Dr. John- 
son’s fair friend declared that the bottom of the town 
was a stew-pot and the top of it a gridiron. It certainly 
is not a place in which to spend August, but for nine 
or ten months of the year it can hold its own as a fashion- 
able resort. The antiquities and history of Bath are too 
complicated and bewildering for a paragraph, especially as we 
should have to fall back on Pepys and Smollett, Landor and 
Dickens, to say nothing of Beau Nash and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Bath has taken a new lease of life by taking a leaf 
out of the books of Aix-les-Bains, Vichy, and Mont Dore. 
Clevedon has its literary associations with Coleridge, who sang 
the praises of a certain modest house, Myrtle Cottage, in whicn 
he spent his honeymoon. It was at Clevedon Court that 
Thackeray wrote a great part of “ Esmond,” and the old church 
contains the grave of Arthur Hallam. Wells is a veritable 
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sleepy hollow, with a beautiful cathedral and a romantic moated 
palace which makes the stranger think that the lines have fallen 
indeed in pleasant places to the bishop. The sea coast of 
Somerset is not remarkable except at the western corner, but 
there are people who think that the shores of Porlock Bay form 
the beauty spot of the county 

“ Side-Lights on American History ” is an admirable example 
of the best kind of text-book on the United States for use in the 
upper forms of schools. It is written by Mr. H. W. Elson, of 
the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and it covers the period up to the great line of cleavage in the 
Civil War, or, in other words, the first seventy years of natural 
growth. “The ordinary history furnishes a bird’s-eye 
view of our country’s origin and growth; the present volume 
aims to give a ; a picture on a larger 
scale of some of the chief events in our history.” It begins 
with the Declaration of Independence and the framing of 
the Constitution, and amongst other points discussed are the 
Missouri Compromise, the Monroe Doctrine, the evolution of 
political parties, and the relation of the states to the nation. 
Mr. Elson is to be congratulated on having brought together in 
brief compass an able and luminous survey of the most critical 
movements of American politics within the period under review 

Perhaps the most important of other books of the moment is 
“The Trail of the Gold-Seekers,” by Mr. Hamlin Garland. It 
f vivid prose pictures of adventure in the wild North- 
nventional and often extremely 
The book reflects better than any 
pitiless majesty of the scenery and 


Mr. W. T. Stead has made 


} 
school 


more detailed account 


consists 
West, interspersed with une 
beautiful snatches of verse 
n the 
the tragie conditions of the quest 
an abridgment, with extracts, of “Oliver Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches,’ with elueidati ns by Th mas Carlyle Here is 
the history of what will seem to many people a rash and some- 
what hazardous experiment When a boy in my teens, with 
nly threepence a pocket-money, I had no funds with 
which to purchase costly books The copy of Carlyle’s 
‘Cromwell” which I read was borrowed from a library of the 
Mechanics’ Institut I was loath to retarn the book; but 
punctuality was enforced by stringent fine. So I copied out 
all the pages that seemed to me memorable and most 
noteworthy I found the useful as an aid to 
memory, and handy as a compendium of the more famous 
massages in the utterances both of Carlyle and of Cromwell. 
What I then did for my own use I am now doing for the public 
at large After all, especially now that Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell” 
ean be had at an extremely moderate price, it is better that 
ambitious lads should study it for themselves, if so minded. 
The picture upon the cover of Mr Spurr’s little book, and 
the rather funny frontispiece which Mr. John Hassall has pro- 
vided for the work, prepare the hardened of critics for a 
varied exhibition of the New Humour. But, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Spurr’s attempt to write comic matter about life in a 
south-east Yorkshire i 
there be little 


thing else we bave se 


1 
week 


most 


abridgment 


most 


village is not wholly unsuecessfal. If 
in his pages to induce a mere Londoner to look 
below the surface of rural life, the author can say truthfully 
that “ A Cockney in Arcadia” is intended merely to amuse its 
readers. Yet Mr Spurr could write a better book, if he would 
only try to do so 
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Supplement to “Che Speaker.” 


OXFORD MEMORIES. 


VIIIL—UNDERGRADUATES IN THE "THIRTIES. 


YEFORE me lies a ragged manuscript which, 

) many years ago, with a collector's instinct, 
{ exhumed for sixpence from the rubbish heap of 
a Barbican bookstall. It is the diary of an old 
Rugbeian, covering his residence at Oxford through 
1830 and 1831. His name was Trevor Wheler, cadet 
of a Warwickshire family living in their ancient 
manor-house ata village called Leamington Hastings, 
and he came to Oxford by the Regulator coach, 
going on to London when the term was over on 
the box of the Royal Defiance. A quiet, orderly 
fellow: he kept morning chapel strictly, went 
always to St. Mary’s, where on one occasion he 
heard Keble preach, and usually read a sermon in 
his own rooms on Sunday night. He corresponds 
with several female Christian names, and has 
written Byron's stanzas on “Woman, lovely 
woman” in the first page of his journal with the 
date June 14th attached, evidently Commemoration 
week. He gives frequent wine parties, among the 
guests being Roundell and William Palmer and Piers 
Claughton, and always carefully records the number 
of corks he drew. He breakfasts with Tommy 
Short, of Trinity, who died not many years ago, 
having been Newman’s tutor, and for half a century 
the most amusing of Oxford dons. He goes to New 
College Chapel, and to the Tyrolese singers at the 
music-room. He frequents the Union, where seven 
men are blackballed in one evening, where 
Acland senior is elected treasurer and Gladstone 
secretary, and where debates are held on Jewish 
disabilities, and on the superiority of Byron 
to Shelley, Sunderland coming express from 
Cambridge to speak upon the latter theme. He 
“sits” in the Littlego school, and hears a man 
construe spicea virga a “spicy virgin.” He buys 
the new edition of the Waverley Novels, and, 
attending Wise'’s sale-room, has a lot of seventy 
books knocked down to him for £1 23. The com- 
position is neither incisive, eventful, nor picturesque ; 
bat it is interesting, not only as all diaries are 
interesting by lifting the curtain of a fellow-mortal's 
mental privacy, but as raising from the shades with 
contemporary vividness the ur lergraduate Oxford 
of seventy years ago. We may read of it in for- 
gotten novels: its vulgar side in Hewlett’s ‘‘ Peter 
Priggins” ; its rollicking side in Dickinson's “ Vin- 
cent Eden,” published in Bentley's Miscellany, and 
abruptly ceasing through pressure on the editor, 
it was believed, from apprehensive University 
authorities. In “Loss and Gain” we have its 
priggish side, due to the author's teaching; the 
picked men of ability in its pages—Sheffield, Reding, 
Carlton—ranging over not high themes of philo- 
sophy, science, culture, but the nightmares of Tract- 
arian theology and the characteristics of a true 
Church. Mere foils were men like these, setting off 
the nobler Oxford of their time; and never in the 
history of the University has a decade opened and 
progressed amid a group so briliiant. In 1830 we 
have Gladstone, Liddell, Charles Wordsworth, Hope, 
Church, Halford Vaughan, William Adams, Walter 
Hamilton, Lords Dalhousie, Elgin, Lincoln, Canning, 
to take names almost at random. In 1833 the 
“Uniomachia” embalms another set of men not 
less remarkable. I well knew Tom Brancker, who 
was believed to be dux facti, originator of the social 
war. Coming from Shrewsbury in jacket and turn- 
down collars, he had, while still a schoolboy, though 
matriculated, beaten Gladstone for the Ireland; he 
became First Clase, Fellow of Wadham, Examiner 
in Greats, dropped finally into the lotus-eating of 
a college incumbency. He was hated and dreaded 
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as a bully in the schools, but I always found him 
kind and friendly. It was usual, as matter of 
course and compliment, to re-elect each year the 
committee of the Union; but just then was the 
time of the Reform Bill, the outgoing committee 
was Tory; and Brancker, with Bob Lowe, Massie, 
and other zealous Whigs, successfully opposed them, 
and were elected in their place. The exiles formed 
an opposition club called the Rambler, so popular 
and successful that the new committee proposed 
to expel its members from the Union. In hope of 
lulling the storm, two St. Mary Hall men, Jackson 
and Sinclair, produced the ‘‘ Uniomachia,” a mock 
Homeric poem with a dog-Latin Interpretatio and 
notes, and, in a second edition, with an additional 
‘“Notularum Spicilegium” by Robert Scott, after- 
wards Master of Balliol. There followed an Englisu 
translation from the pen of Archdeacon Giles, and 
an “Emollient and Sedative Draught” by Lenient 
Lullaby, F.R.S., whom I have never been able to 
identify. The characters, besides the three inno- 
vators, were Cardwell, W.G. Ward, Roundell Palmer, 
Mayo, Tait, and Charles Marriott. The fun fell 
upon the combatants like Virgil's pulveris exigui 


jactus on the bees, and the hatchet was buried in 


@ reconciliation dinner at the Star. Marriott, 
dtiraitato; ’Qpewrwv to the last, I knew intimately 
in later years. Saving every penny for chari- 
table outlay, he dressed like a scarecrow, with 
a veil over his eyes in summer and a dark- 
green shade in winter, draped in a cloak made 
of two old M.A. gowns unequally yoked together. 
He often took me for walks, premising always 
that he had no small talk, and [I must not 
be offended if he were silent; but it was easy to 
draw him out, and he would discourse with a kind 
of dry enthusiasm on some of his philanthropic 
schemes—economic, social, educational. He con- 
tributed several hundred pounds to a co-operative 
enterprise, called the “ Universal Parveyor.” The 
project was commercially sound, but engineered by 
a sleek French scoundrel called André, who went off 
with all the money. I met him once in Marriott's 
rooms at breakfast; the beast gave his host at 
parting what he called a “Christian kiss’ on either 
cheek. He turned out to be a spy in the pay of 
Louis Napoleon. In these years, too, Mark Pattison, 
not yet disappointed, melancholy, and vindictive, was 
struggling with undigested reading, unawakened 
intelligence, morbid self-consciousness, progressing 
towards that love of learning for learning’s sake, 
which, agnostic, cynic, pessimist as he was, gave 
unity to his sad, remonstrant life. Him, too, I knew 
well in after days; look back to him as the man 
most omni-erudite of all whom I have ever met. 
Skip three or four years, and we come to a not 
less interesting stratum—to the period of Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, Clough. Think of them walking 
among the Cumnor cowslips and the fritillaries of 
the Eynsham riverside, bathing in the abandoned 
lasher, noting from Hinksey Hill on winter afternoons 
the far-off light of the windows in Christchurch Hall, 
mounting to the Glanvil elm—which yet stands out 
clear against the flaming sunset sky. Imagine the 
talk, now glad, now pensive, of their still illusioned 
youth; its poetry, speculation, criticism, Wordsworth- 
ian insight into nature, valiant optimism, rare com- 
munion of highest and most sacred thoughts—as one 
reads “ Thyrsis” and “ The Scholar Gypsy,” airs from 
Paradise seem to breathe around one, airs which 
only Oxford could have inspired, only high natures 
such as theirs could have exhaled. I heard Stanley 
recite his “Gypsies” in the Theatre in 1837; the 
scene comes back to me as of yesterday—the crowded 
area, the ladies in their enormous bonnets ; handsome, 
stately Dr. Gilbert in the Vice-Chancellor’s chair ; 
the pale, slight, weak-voiced, boyish figure in the 
rostrum; the roar of cheers which greeted him. 
Clough, too, I knew; read with him for half a 
year in his tiny Holywell lodging immediately after 
his election to Oriel, working the first hour in the 
morning, while he ate his frugal breakfast of dry 
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bread and chocolate. One morning we threw aside 
our Homer, and went to breakfast at Balliol with 
Lake, one of my father’s many friends. His rooms 
looked into the Quad; and as we stood at the 
window after breakfast he pointed out a black- 
haired, smooth-cheeked, ruddy undergraduate, and 
said, “ Notice that man; he will be our double-first 
this year.” It was Temple; and I went with Clough 
into the Schools to hear his Viva Voce. Side by 
side with these men were Donkin, Lord Hobhouse, 
Brodie, Henry Acland, young gentleman-commoner 
Ruskin; little, white-haired, cherub-faced Jowett ; 
James Riddell, whose d0ivw, d0iva, diAiorn, Moberly 
used to quote as the unsurpassable gem of all the 
Anthologies; and “ Jem” Lonsdale, great in estima- 
tion rather than in production as a scholar, the tales 
vf his wit and genius ephemeral and for the most 
part lost. Let me give one specimen. Asked to 
preach at Eton by his old tutor, Bishop Chapman, 
he sent this answer 


Cur imparem me cingis honoribus, 
Me, triste lignum, me vetulum, pigr 
Sermone, fundentemque tardo 
Ure soporiferum papaver ? 


Stepping along the ‘Forties, I find names less 
numerous but not less notable. Thorold Rogers I 
knew slightly as an undergraduate. He was thena 
loud, dominating, rapid talker, deluging his company 
with a shower-bath of Greek choruses, not more 
regardful of the skinsinto which he poured the wine 
of his erudition than was Tom Jones when in com- 
pany with Ensigns Northerton and Adderley. Heso 
frightened men, in fact, that he could find no College 
to take him asa Fellow. Altered and saddened by 
his young wife’s death, he plunged into politics as a 
relief, obtained the Act of Parliament which enabled 
him to resign his Orders, and sate in the House of 
Commons till his death, valued there as a walking 
dictionary, and always the centre of a laughing 
group in the smoking-room or on the Terrace. 
From this time I knew him closely; we stood 
together on many political platforms, and I pleased 
him by an appreciative review in The Spectator of 
his book on Holland, which had been coarsely 
attacked, as I thought,in The Pall Mall. He was 
an unequalled story-teller; some men affect non- 
chalance in repeating a good thing, but Rogers’s face 
used to flash and his eyes start out with contagious 
joy inaclever saying. That football is the accomplish- 
ment of a hippopotamus, that the Athanasian Creed 
was an election squib—a saying Rogeresque but justi- 
fied, as readers of foulkes's investigation are aware— 
and his happy comparison of a serious, hairy-faced 
Birmingham M.P. to a costive terrier, are amongst 
his countless epigrams which occur to me. The 
majority, perhaps, will not bear repetition ; there was 
truth as well as pungency in the saying which 
explained his writing a book on Holland by the fact 
that it is “‘a low country full of dams.” He used to 
quote, as the cleverest retort ever made, the answer 
of a notorious admiral to the Duke of Clarence: 
“T hear, sir, that you are the biggest blackguard in 
Portsmouth!”—“I hope your Royal Highness has 
not come down to take away my character!” I met 
him one day laughing along Beaumont Street; he 
had just overheard a scout talking to a waiter at the 
door of the Randolph—*So he says to me, his 
lordship says, ‘ You don’t seem to think much of them 
bishops.’ ‘No, my lord,I don’t,’ says 1; ‘ I remember 
them all coming up here with pockmantles not worth 
five shillings, and now they're as fat as Moses’s kine.’ ” 
Beneath his coarseness and profanity lay not only 
political morality and ardent patriotism but active 
kindness of heart. A clever girl at Somerville had 
exhausted her funds after two years’ residence and 
was about to leave. Rogers heard of it, told the 
circumstances about the House in his forcible way 
till he had collected £80, which he sent to the young 
lady, who is now a successful and distinguished pro- 
fessor. Goldwin Smith—*vastiest Goldwin,” Rolles- 
ton always called him—towered above his fellows as 
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undergraduate and bachelor. We all saw in him 
the coming man ; but he married, settled in America, 
and never came. Close to him was John Conington, 
whose extraordinary moon visage, with its green- 
cheese hue, gleaming spectacles, quivering pro 
truded lips, might be encountered every day 
at 2 o'clock on his way to a_ constitutional, 
which he would have liked, he said, to conduct 
between two high walls, shutting out all irrelevant 
topics such as surroundings and scenery mightsuggest. 
He ranked high in Oxford as a scholar—a triton 
possibly, among minnows; Robinson Ellis was re- 
ported as pronouncing that there was more scholar. 
ship in a page of Heyne than in all Conington’s three 
Virgil volumes. Pass a couple of years more, and 
two very different undergraduates come upon the 
stage, Frank Buckland and Blaydes. Few men can 
now recall those unique breakfasts at Frank’s rooms 
in the corner of Fell’s Buildings; the host, in blue 
pea-jacket and German student's cap, blowing blasts 
out of a tremendous wooden horn; the various 


| pets who made it difficult to speak or move; the 


marmots and the dove and the monkey and the 
chameleon and the snakes and the guinea-pigs; the 
after-breakfast visits to the eagle or the jackal or 
the pariah dog or Tiglath-pileser, the bear, in the 
little yard outside. Blaydes, of course, left Oxford 
early to become Calverley at Cambridge; but his 
encounters with the little ‘“ Master,” the stone 
thrown up at his library window, the “Well, yellow 
belly, how’s Jinks?” the surmise at Collections that 
it might perhaps be some time since the Master had 
read Longinus, were long current in Balliol. His 
Cambridge life has lately lost an honest chronicler 
in his great friend Walter Wren, who boasted that 
he had answered all the questions in the Calverley 
Pickwick Paper except the “ red-faced Nixon,” which 
Calverley himself did not know. More than once 
I have sate with Wren into the small hours, listening 
to his reminiscences of his friend's lampoons, epi- 
grams, miracles of scholarship and wit. Here is 
one of his Oxford impromptus on a man sent down 
for being drunk in Quad, and prostrating the porter 
who tried to get him to bed 


Ah! why was his career, so short, 
Cut prematurely shorter? 

The reason was, he floored the Port, 
And then—he floored the Porter. 


When one of his escapades made it probable that 
the authorities would invite him to adorn with his 
liveliness the groves of some other Academe, a man 
wrote— 

Oh, freshman, redolent of weed, 

Oh, scholar, running fast to seed, 
This maxim in thy meerschaum put— 
The sharpest Blades will soonest cut 


He answered :— 
Your verse is tolerahle; but 
My case you understand ill ; 
For though the Dons want Blades to cut, 
They cannot find a handle. 


I have more to tell: of the Jelf row, the planting 
of Peckwater, the Henley seven-oar race; of memor- 
able men not few; of undergraduate 700s, then as 
differing from now—but my space is up—sit finis 
fandi—for to-day. NESTOR. 


THE NORFOLK 


ee 


}YROADLY speaking, the district of the “meals,” 
ID or sandhills, extends along that part of the 
coast which runs nearly due east and west—+that is 
to say, from Hunstanton almost to Cromer. Just 
about midway between these two places lies Wells- 
next-the-Sea, as its inhabitants love to call it, lest 
it should be confounded with Wells Ecclesiastical in 
the West of England. At the eastern and western 
points of this stretch the sea has gained upon the 
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land ; 
defences which man had erected against its encroach- 
ments. But here, on the contrary, the land has 
gained upon the sea; and this northern border of 
the county is fringed by salt-marshes, and bastioned 
by sandhills, that have afforded protection in fierce 
gales when the solid masonry that guarded other 
parts of the coast was made the plaything of wind 
and waves. In the summer the marshes are green 
with coarse vegetation; and there is a show of 
colour in the bloom of wild flowers, the mauve of 
the sea lavender being conspicuous. The white 
sandhills stand up sharply against the deep blue 
sky, and rise in places so as to shut out all view of 
the sea which rolls beyond. 

The coast road from Hunstanton runs through 
Brancaster and some of the many Burnhams—though 
Burnham Thorpe, the birthplace of Nelson, the “ Nor- 
folk Hero,” lies a little to the right; past Holkham, 
the home of Lord Leicester, and so into Wells, 
which, despite the boast implied in its distinguishing 
epithet, is some distance from the sea. The most 
interesting ground to the naturalist lies within easy 
reach to the eastward. One has a choice of the 
Wells Marshes, under the guidance of the watcher 
of the Bird Protection Association, or Stiffkey, 
Blakeney, Cley, or Salthouse may be visited under 
the conduct of trustworthy local guides. 

Two factors contribute to the wealth of bird-life 
in this district. The first, which concerns the nesting 
birds, is the excellent work done in the way of pro- 
tection by the local Association, with the support of 
the lord of the manor and other infiuential resi- 
dents. A well-known local gunner has been em- 
ployed as watcher, and the mere fact of his being on 
the ground is quite sufficient to deter mischievous 
boys or other persons from attempting to take eggs. 
The existence of the Association has concentrated 
public opinion upon the question, and in this way 
has brought a good deal of influence to bear in 
favour of the birds. It has also done something to 
stop purposeless shooting. In 1897 the secretary 
issued an appeal to visitors to spare the birds after 
the expiration of the legal close time, pointing 
out that there was nothing like sport in killing 
the terns that were such an ornament to the coast, 
not to speak of the cruelty, ‘‘since the birds are so 
tame as to be easily shot by the merest tyro, for 
every individual in sight comes crying and lamenting 
over their dead or wounded companions, regardless 
of the guns of their destroyers.” The close time 
then ceased on July 3lst. Last year, however, on 
the memorial of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society, supported by Lord Leicester, the chief owner 
of the breeding - grounds, the Secretary of State 
extended the operation of the Act, and the birds are 
now legally protected till August 31st. 

The second factor is that of position ; it is a good 
landing-place for birds crossing the North Sea in 
the spring and autumn migration. This accounts 
for the many rare migrants that have been obtained 
here and added to the British “ List." However 
much one may regret the inhospitable reception 
accorded to the stragglers, which are promptly 
secured and made into “ specimens,” no real harm is 
done to our fauna, for the stragglers would not stay 
to breed. The case of birds that have been driven 
away, from whatever cause, and now show signs, 
however faint, of seeking their old breeding-places, 
stands in quite a different category. To them the 
warmest welcome should be offered. Year by year 
spoonbills come across the North Sea from Holland, 
where the marshes are being drained, and some have 
shown signs of wishing to mate and build. One 
would like to suggest a kind of self-denying 
ordinance to meet cases like this. In Norfolk, 
and also in Dorset, early this spring ruffs We reshot 
by oOver-eager gunners. Concerning the Norfolk 
birds, the Natural History Editor of The Field says 
that they were no doubt prospecting in their 
ancient nesting-haunts, and, had they been left alone, 
would probably have taken up their quarters there 


: 
and in some cases has thrown down the |! 





for the season. He also points out that, though they 
were not killed during the close season, the result is 
as disastrous as if they had been, and says how 
pleased he should be to record the nesting of this 
species, 

The birds of the sandhills par excellence are 
the terns—the “pa-arls"’ of the local gunners, 
who, however, maintain that the proper name is 
“sea-swallows.” The nesting-ground is near the 
base of the sandhills, generally on the landward side. 
The eggs, two or three in number, are laid on dried sea- 
weed, or bents, and very often there isa kind of paving 
of broken shells. Ia some nests recently examined 
were found water-worn oyster shells, razor-shells, 
and a species of Donax, locally known as “ sweet- 
meat.” The watcher believes that when three eggs 
are laid these are arranged with their small ends in- 
wards. This, however, is not always so, for just after 
he had expressed this opinion a nest was met with 
in which two eggs were lying side by side and the 
third egg crosswise, thus , the small ends point- 
ing three different ways. This was the nest of a 
common tern, and soon after one of the lesser tern 
was found, in which the only difference was that 
the eggs lying side by side had their small ends 
disposed in the same direction. His skill in calling 
birds on the wing has been described—for he is the 
“Old Gunner” of one of Mr. Cornish’s charming 
books—but he can do more than that. Not long 
ago, while acting as guide, and pointing out a nest, 
a young bird was heard to chirp from the egg. 
Taking it up in his hand, he called as the old bird 
would have done, and the unhatched chick responded 
to the call. One may see the young just out, and 
though, when squatting on the sand, they are con- 
spicuous enough, as soon as they seek the shelter of 
the marram stalks the play of light and shade so 
harmonises with the hues of their down as to render 
them invisible. One will be sure to see redshanks’ 
nests, though they are much less abundant than 
they were. At one time the eggs were gathered for 
the market ; and as these birds are single-broodec. 
the numbers of the species were much reduced in 
consequence. 

The showiest birds of the sandhills are the shel- 
drakes, in their gay livery of black and white and 
chestnut and glossy green, the male with a bright 
red “berry” at the base of the bill. They loom 
large in the distance, and have more than once been 
taken for geese that had escaped from some neigh- 
bouring ornamental water. They nest in the rabbit 
burrows that abound in the sandhills. In some of 
the Frisian islands this habit is taken advantage of 
by the inhabitants, who supply the birds with arti- 
ficiai burrows for nesting-places, and repay them- 
selves by taking pretty heavy toll in eggs 
and down, for which purpose a hole is cut in the 
turf just over the nest. A plan of one of these 
artificial burrows is reproduced in Stevenson’s 
“Birds of Norfolk,” from a scarce work by the 
German naturalist, Naumann. The ring plover is 
probably as plentiful as when Browne described the 
“small black and white bird like a wagtail... 
common about Yarmouth sands.” Stevenson says 
that the nest is a “ deep cup, in which the eggs are 
placed with their small ends downwards.” Howard 
Saunders says it is “only a slight hollow in the 
sand.” Now, more than two hundred years ago, the 
eringo-diggers told Sir Thomas Browne that these 
birds lay their eggs in sand, and set them upright, 
“like eggs in salt.” One would like to get at the 
bottom of this strange description, for most writers 
agree that the birds do with their eggs just what 
the eringo-diggers said they did not—that is, “set 
them flat.” The few photographs available at the 
moment support the common view. One Yarmouth 
gunner, when questioned on the subject, said he had 
found the eggs upright, or nearly so, just before the 
young birds hatched out, and he believed that the 
chick’s struggle to emerge fixed the small end of the 
egg in the sand. His explanation is ingenious, 
but it lacks confirmation. Many people would be 
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grateful for satisfactory evidence that should throw 
light on a somewhat obscure passage in Browne's 
* Account of Birds found in Norfolk.” 





COURTS-MARTIAL—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


/ ‘AFFAIRE DREYFUS is approaching what 
4 seems its final stage, though even yet the possi- 
bilities of dramatic surprise are far from exhausted. 
How to wonder that the interest ever grows deeper, 
and that in England as well as in France the fate of 
the late prisoner on the Ile du Diable is matter of 
eager speculation to thousands? And so many side- 
issues are connected with the main topic! Here I 
propose to explain a question of procedure which 
must have excited the curiosity of many to whom 
legal matters are usually but dry bones. Under 
what system was Dreyfus tried and sentenced and 
punished, and how comes it that the whole thing is 
to be gone into again de novo; in other words, what 
are French courts-martial, and what relations do 
they bear to the ordinary tribunals of the country ? 
Of old time the question could not arise. The feudal 
lord had right of life and death over his dependants, 
whether they tilled his lands or marched with him 
to the field of battle. When the exigencies of a 
later day called a regular army into being, the 
officers assumed power of life and death over their 
men, because, no doubt, the fighting tradition was 
that commanders had this power; not till 1768 
were regular courts-martial with defined powers 
constituted. Needless to trace subsequent altera- 
tions; at present military justice in France is 
administered according to the law of the 9th June, 
1857, modified by the law of the 18th March, 1875, 
these forming a complete code of procedure. Apart 
from trifling offences, such as are disposed of by 
regimenta! authority, there are three courts dealing 
with military crime. They are (1) Conseils de 
Guerre; (2) Conseils de Revision; (3) Prévétés. The 
last may be dismissed witha word, as it “ functions” 
only in time of war and on foreign territory. It is 
a sort of provost-marshal’s court, wherein that 
officer, assisted by a greffier, or clerk, settles in a 
summary way and without appeal minor civil and 
criminal matters. Note also that the power of the 
other courts is, for obvious reasons, less restricted in 
war than in peace. 

The Council of War consists of seven members, 
with a colonel for president: all the members save 
one are of a grade superior to the accused, but when 
this last is a private the lowest member of the 
court must be a subaltern officer. Attached to the 
court are three officials:—(1) The commissary of 
the Government, who conducts the prosecution ; (2) 
a rapporteur, who acts as a sort of general manager ; 
(3) the inevitable grefier. There is a permanent 
council of war at each headquarters. The council 
of revision, as its name implies, confirms or annuls 
the decision of the council of war. It consists of 
a general as president, two colonels, two majors, the 
commissary of the Government, and the greffer. 
There are only two councils of revision—one at 
Paris for all France, and one at Algiers for 
Algeria. As regards procedure, when suspicion 
falls on a soldier, preliminary inquiries are made: 
these may result in an ordonnance de non lieu (as 
we should say, “no case"), or there is a mise-en- 
jugément—to wit, the accused is committed for trial 
on an appointed day. When the time comes the 
court is duly constituted; its sittings are public 
under pain of nullity, but there is a provision 
(Article 13) that if the court considers publicity 
dangerous to “order or morals,” it may sit with 
closed doors. It was, of course, under this provision 
that the council of war on Dreyfus, opened on 
December 1%th, 1804, held its secret sittings. The 
list of witnesses and the Acte d'’ Accusation, or 
detailed charge, with other important documents, 
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are read; then comes the interrogation of the 
accused, follows the witnesses, finally the speeches 
on both sides, wherein the accused must have the 
last word. The tribunal now retires to consider the 
verdict; if that be adverse, five out of the seven 
votes must be against the prisoner. When before 
the council of revision twenty-four hours are 
given to the condemned to examine the documents ; 
then within three days the council meets in public 
audience, the reporter discusses and explains, the 
commissary is heard against the prisoner, and hia 
defence follows; the decision of the council is given 
after private deliberation. If the sentence of the 
court below is affirmed, the matter is sent back to 
them. Now if the convict be a soldier, he cannot 
himself directly do anything further; but it may 
happen that a civilian has been tried before a 
council of war in time of peace. He may apply to 
the Court of Cassation to quash the findings of one 
or both of the military tribunals mentioned, on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction. Dreyfus, being a 
soldier, could not do this, and he had to undergo the 
terrible penalty of degradation preliminary to his 
exportation. The somewhat elaborate ritual of 
disgrace is set forth in Article ¥0. The prisoner is 
conducted before the troop under arms, the judg- 
ment is read, the commanding officer in a loud voice 
addresses him by name, brands him as unworthy to 
carry arms, and by the authority of the Republic 
degrades him. Then all his decorations are cut off, 
his sword is broken and thrown on the earth beside 
him, and he is taken away to undergo the remainder 
of his punishment. It will be remembered that in 
the highly dramatic scene of Dreyfus’s degradation 
all these conditions were faithfully observed. 

How was it, then, that, after all, the decision of 
the military tribunals was set aside and the case 
ordered to be reheard? It was a chose jugée, said 
the Anti-Dreyfusites, and no doubt it was; but it 
gradually leaked out that the gravest irregularities 
had occurred in the proceedings before the council 
of war, whose sentence the council of revision had 
mechanically affirmed. Dreyfus had been con- 
demned on a document which neither he nor his 
advisers had seen, and whose presence was not 
properly explained to the Council. In case of any 
violation of the law by a tribunal (a military 
tribunal is expressly included) the Minister of Justice 
has power to direct the procureur-général of the 
Court of Cassation to bring the whole proceedings 
of the tribunal in question before that court by way 
of revision. After long agitation this order was 
made in the Dreyfus case on the 26th September of 
last year, and, as will be recollected, the proceedings 
resulted in the quashing of the sentence, and the 
order for a new trial which is to take place at 
Rennes within the next few weeks. 

In this country courts-martial are also of three 
chief varieties; these are:— (1) General; (2) 
District and Garrison; (3) Regimental. In time 
of peace soldiers only are subject to their juris- 
diction—nay, in cases of treason, treason-felony, 
murder, or manslaughter the trial even of a soldier 
must be before a civil court if the alleged offence be 
committed in or near the United Kingdom. In time 
of war all persons following an army, as war 
correspondents, or even, it may be, all inhabitants of 
the district occupied, are subject to the jurisdictions 
of courts-martial. A person convicted or acquitted 
by a court-martial may, if the offence be civil, be tried 
again before the appropriate criminal court; but if 
that court dispose of the case in the first instance, 
its decision is final. Military courts are assisted by 
a judge advocate, who is by no means a mere counsel 
for the prosecution, his duty being to bring all the 
facts of the case before the court. The commanding 
officer decides if a prima-facie case has been made 
out, necessitating a trial before a court-martial ; also 
every sentence requires consummation by a superior 
authority, but there is no provision by which the 
Secretary of State can send the case for reconsidera- 
tion by the Supreme Court. As we all know, if it 
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turns out that a prisoner has been unjustly cor- | 


demned the Secretary of State assures himself of 
this by an informal though no doubt careful inquiry, 
and the condemned man is pardoned for an offence 
he never committed. The differences between the 
French and English systems need not be discussed 
in further detail. It is a mere commonplace to re- 
affirm that not the system but the manner wherein 
it is worked that matters. This, however, can be said 
for the French procedure : it affords a means as com- 
plete as possible for repairing injustice. In appro- 
priate cases the whole thing must be done over 
again, surely the best expedient that human wisdom 
has devised to repair human injustice. 


FRANCIS WATT. 





PAN KANIOWSKY."* 


—- danced beside the change-hcuse door, 
(Pan Kaniowsky !) 
The red wine flowed upon the floor. 
(Pan Kaniowsky !) 
Without, the Jew, hawk-eyed and thin, 
With turbaned head and yellow skin, 
Sat playing on the violin. 
(Pan Kaniowsky /) 
The cymbals clashed, the timbrel shrilled, 
The strings with sobs and laughter thrilled; 
And Kaniow’s lord came riding by 
With plumed head and wanton eye, 
Lord of fair lands and castles high 
Pan Kaniowsky ! 
Sunburnt cheek, and tawny beard— 
Little loved and muckle feared ; 
Herds and flocks and serfs are his, 
And clanking men-at-arms ywis 
And maiden’s lips, if he would kiss— 
Pan Kaniowsky. 
Hark! the Jew hath a merry note! 
And the dust is thick in the parchéd throat; 
Lustily swings the tavern-sign : 
“Bring the ale, and bring the wine! 
A thirsty crew are these lambs of mine!” 
Said Pan Kaniowsky. 
They drank, they laughed; the music beat 
Through every vein in fever-heat ; 
Brown and flaxen heads by the score, 
Girls enough for us all, and more! 
Spurred heels rang on the red-tiled floor— 
Pan Kaniowsky ! 
“Jew! the Mazurka!"—His bow-hand spilt 
From the swaying strings their golden lilt ; 
The men and maids swung round in glee; 
O’er the blood-red wine of Hungary 
Watched from the high seat moodily 
Pan Kaniowsky. 
Many were fair, and all were fleet, 
Lightest were slim Zofia’s feet. 
The braided gold weighed down her head, 
Her eyes were dewy, her lips were red, 
And “That is the lass for me!" he said— 
Pan Kaniowsky. 
She leaned on Jaroslavsky’s arm, 
Laughing, without a thought of harm. 
Kanjow’s lord rose up from the board, 
Swaggered across with hand on sword. 
“My serf—my right!” was the only word 
Of Pan Kaniowsky! 


“He is our lord,” said the lover, low— 

“Til will come if ye cross him so. 

Yield—for my sake.” No word she said, 

But she twisted out of his arm, and fled— 

And the trace of her hand on the cheek was red 
Of Pan Kaniowsky ! 


* The tradition which suggested this ballad is to be found in 
Sacher-Masoch’s ‘‘ Polnische Geschichten.”’ 
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She’s out and away !—A swinging blow 
Of the sword-hilt laid Jaroslavsky low— 
O’er the level meads by the river-side 
She fled—no covert was there to hide. 
“Bring me my fire-lock, dogs!’ he cried— 
Pan Kaniowsky 
Quick !—or she reaches the bridge—take aim! 
The room went out in a flash of flame— 
A crash that shivers the casement-glass : 
They waited dumb for the smoke to pass, 
And saw a dead girl lie on the grass— 
Pan Kaniowsky 


He bade them lift her where she lay. 

(Pan Kaniowsky /) 
They bore her to his castle grey 

(Pan Kaniowsky /) 
They laid her out in a silken shroud, 
"Mid tapers’ gleam and incense-cloud— 
And at the foot of the bier was bowed 

Pan Kaniowsky. 


Three days and three nights they waked the dead, 
(Pan Kaniowsky !) 

The clerks they sang and the priests they prayed— 
(Pan Kaniowsky /) 

And when they laid her to her rest, 

A haggard man, in sackcloth drest, 


| Watked after, smiting on his breast— 


Pan Kaniowsky. 


| And then he sprang to horse, and rode. 


(Pan Kaniowshky !) 


| The people fled the path he trode— 


(Pan Kaniowsky !) 
He rode afar, by dale and down, 
By harried field, and flaming town 


| He rode, to ride his sorrow down 


Pan Kaniowsky ! 


A. WERNER. 
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A GROUP OF MODERN WOMEN. 
Historic Nuns. By Bessie R. Belloc. London: Duck 
worth & Co. 
| N “ Middlemarch” George Eliot has told us, with 

admirable insight and a touch of regret that seems 
almost personal, how Dorothea Brooke was meant 
to be a modern Saint Theresa, and turned out to be 
“‘foundress of nothing.” What would the great 
novelist have said of the pages now lying before us? 
They are written by one who was her intimate 
friend, Mdme. Parkes Belloc, a descendant of 
Priestley, and well known by her cultivated and 
charming volumes on both sides of the Channel. 
Mdme. Belloc does not pretend to the dignity of a 
biographer ; she writes memoirs, some part of which 
is due to her own acquaintance with one of these 
heroines, but they are mostly taken from books or 
documents furnished by others, Yet the little work, 
unpretending as it is, abounds in vivid strokes, in 
revelation of character and energy, and, above all,in 
proofs and instances that very noble deeds can be 
done by modern women, though they move upon the 
oldest lines, nor have any conception that the world 
is changing. These four remarkable women were 
nuns—two Irish, one I'vench, and one American. 
They have all left behind them a work which endures 
and a fame which is growing along with it. Saint 
Theresa would have acknowledged them as her 
sisters; Dorothea Brooke would have envied and half 
worshipped them. As Mdme. Belloc tells the story, 
it is impossible not to be aware of a high heroic 
spirit which dwelt in them all. And the story is 
exceedingly good romance, pathetic, encouraging, 
tender, yet by no means of the doleful strain which 
in English literature is often supposed to be the only 
imaginable music that befits a convent life. These 
pages are well attested; and many will be glad to 


J learn from them what the Roman Catholic nun is 
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like when she moves and speaks at home, in her own 
circle of ideas. 

Few people have realised what an important 
share is taken by the Irish “ Sisters of Charity” and 
“Sisters of Mercy” in the administration of what 
may be termed civilising influences within the four 
sees of Ireland. They educate, nurse, clothe, and 
feed no small number of the young, attend upon 
the old, manage workhouses and training schools, 
and are often the only centre of light in districts 
otherwise forlorn. But a hundred years ago none of 
them existed. Mary Aikenhead began the first of 
these institutions in 1815. Catherine McAulay 
opened the first house of the Sisters of Mercy in 
1827. These orders, devoted to nursing and teaching, 
are now spread throughout the British Empire and 
have taken root in the United States. But a still 
more famous order, that of the Sacré Coeur, was 
transplanted to Louisiana by Mother Duchesne 
whose picturesque and eventful history is told with 
great animation in Mdme. Belloc’s third chapter. 
Yet a new swarm of convents is attributed to 
Mother Seton, an American by birth, whose founda 
tions were afterwards incorporated with those of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Taking a broad view of the 
success which has attended these four women, we 
may describe them as having organised education 
and hospital work among English-speaking Roman 
Catholics in a degree which only the Jesuits have 
rivalled. Their resources were in no case commen- 
surate with their undertakings; but from the 
merest rudiments of a scheme they have advanced 
step by step, until their enterprise has become world- 
wide, and its future promises indefinite expansion. 
No one who reads the sketch of what these women 
have done will henceforth deny to the weaker sex 
a power of organising and ruling, or the tact and 
firmness which are essential to prosperous govern- 
ment. 

But, apart from such considerations, the portraits 
of women here set before us in clear outline deserve 
to be known as strikingly individual; their work 
may appear to be much of the same pattern, but 
each has stamped upon it her own character, and 
we cannot mistake one for the other. Perhaps 
Catherine McAulay—a touching figure—answers 
more to the idea of Saint Theresa which George 
Eliot had in mind when writing “ Middlemarch ” 
than do the three that keep her company in Mdme. 
Belloc’s reminiscences. As a page of modern history 
they are well worth reading. There is no little 
inspiration in lives so finely touched ; and everyone 
will allow that there is also in them an exquisite 
humanity and love of their kind. 


ABOUT UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES. 
UNDER THE AFRICAN Sun: A DESCRIPTION OF NATIVE 
RacES IN UGaNnpbDA, SPORTING ADVENTURES, AND 
OTHER EXPERIENCES. By W. J. Ansorge, M.A., LL.D.., 
M.R.C.S., ete, late Senior Professor at the Royal College 
of Mauritius, Medical Officer to her Majesty’s Government 
in Uganda. Illustrations and Plates, London: William 
Heinemann. 
Dr. ANSORGE'S name is new to us in connection with 
Kast Africa; but it is clear from the present volume 
that he has played a useful, if not a conspicuous, 
part in the early history of the Uganda Protectorate. 
Presumably he is still in the Government service, 
and this may sufficiently explain the fact that he 
has little or nothing to say on any of the burning 
questions relative to the administration of Uganda, 
or the origin of the mutiny, which have of late 
engaged attention here. He was himself stationed 
in Unyoro—Kabarega’s old kingdom—-when the 
three companies of Sudanese detailed to accom- 
pany Colonel Macdonald on his expedition into the 
unknown north mutinied, and opened such a dis- 
astrous chapter in the history of the Protectorate. 
For some weeks Dr. Ansorge’s own life was trem- 
bling in the balance, and so was the fate of Unyoro. 
“‘T am convinced,” he says, “ that if a single mutineer 
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had succeeded in personally appearing in Unyoro 
this prevince would have been lost, for a time, at 
least, to the British Government, and it would 
have entailed hard fighting to reconquer it.” The 
Sudanese did, in fact, murder a friendly chief, and 
got almost out of hand, but by a mixture of good 
management and good luck the Unyoro garrisons 
were prevented from throwing in their lot with the 
mutineers. Although he is careful to avoid any 
discussion of the causes of the mutiny, Dr. Ansorge 
cannot refrain from adding his testimony to the 
many excellent qualities of the Sudanese as a 
British garrison. They were, he says, “ ideal troops 
for a country like Uganda.” 

Being Africans, the Protectorate was a natural home to 
them ; being aliens in the country, they had no sympathy with 
King Mwanga or any of the indigenous races; being Moham 
medans, their creed of “ Kismet” or “fate” made them 
dangerous enemies on the battlefield; being inured to hard- 
ships, they could live on native produce, and did not require, 
like Indian troops, to be provided with special articles of diet; 
and last, but not least, owing to their many wives and followers, 
they looked after their own transport, and were ready to start 
for an expedition at a moment's notice without requiring any 
special preliminary transport arrangements 

It is this splendid instrument of rule which the 
ineptitude and mismanagement of the Foreign 
Office and its agents have broken in our hands, 
though, according to Mr. Brodrick, nobody is to 
blame! 

The mutiny is only, however, an episode of Dr. 
Ansorge’s narrative. It was in March, 1894, that 
he made his first journey from the coast to Uganda, 
and, during the four years and more of his subse- 
quent residence in East Africa, Dr. Ansorge made 
the journey between the coast and the lake six 
times. He accompanied a punitive expedition into 
Kavirondo, visited more than once the western 
limits of our sphere to the west of Lake Albert, 
was stationed for a year in Unyoro, and held various 
appointments in Uganda proper. Dr. Ansorge’s 
narrative makes one thing quite clear. No matter 
what a man’s nominal position may be he must be 
prepared, when serving on the fringes of the empire, 
to turn his hand to anything and everything. Soon 
after his arrival in Uganda he was appointed to 
take temporary charge of Kampala, and for four and 
a half months had, single-handed, to discharge the 
functions of civil administrator, military command- 
ant, and medical officer, without even a clerk to 
assist him! Dr. Ansorge has turned the ample 
opportunities which he had of studying the country 
and the people to excellent account. Very wisely 
he has discarded the diary form of narrative, pre- 
ferring to summarise the results of his personal 
experiences in the different districts that he visited. 
There is already a considerable mass of literature 
relating to Uganda, but there is no book which gives 
such a systematic account of the country and its 
inhabitants—or, at least, of that portion of the 
country which Dr. Ansorge has seen for himself— 
as is contained in the present volume. 

On the whole, the impression which Dr. Ansorge’s 
account of the Protectorate leaves on the reader is 
more favourable than might have been expected. 
The vexed problem whether white children can be 
reared in the tropical highlands of East Africa is in 
course of being practically tested, for we learn that 
at Kikuyu “three chubby infants, the first Euro- 
peans born in this distant region of Africa, have 
made their appearance.” For adult Europeans, Dr. 
Ansorge declares that the climate of Uganda is 
suitable, on the whole, though there is a considerable 
difference between the cold of the Mau escarpment 
and the heat of parts of Unyoro. What is wanted 
for the development of the Protectorate is a sufficient 
number of European settlers who should be encour- 
aged ‘‘ by liberal concessions of substantial grants of 
land, with as few restrictions as possible to their 
earning a livelihood as traders or planters, farmers or 
stock-breeders, artisans or manufacturers.” Coffee, 
cotton, sugar-cane, and rice can be grown in some 
districts, European cereals in others; and cattle- 
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farming in Uganda, whether for meat extract, horn, 
bone ash, or leather, “should hold out lucrative 
prospects to European intelligence and enterprise.” 

Nandi, Usoga, and some parts of Unyoro ap- 
parently impressed Dr. Ansorge as especially de 
lightful, but there is scarcely any part of the 
Protectorate for which he has not a good word, 
though he is quite frank as to the drawbacks, which 
are sufficiently pronounced to make the home 
keeping Briton think twice before emigrating to 
Africa. The chapters devoted to sport are full of 
interest. Dr. Ansorge is a naturalist first and a 
sportsman afterwards, which is equivalent to saying 
that he is a true sportsman. He had many adven- 
tures with the larger game animals, and bagged 
lions—including a famous man - eater—elephants, 
rhinos, and hippos, besides many species of ante- 
lopes. He made, too, a valuable collection of birds, 
butterflies, moths, and beetles, including a very 
large number of new species, which are described 
at length in the appendices. East Africa and the 
Uganda Protectorate have hitherto been somewhat 
neglected by naturalists, as is shown by the fact 
that Dr. Ansorge was able to collect fifty new butter- 
flies; and skins of by no means rare birds, which 
he sent home to the British Museum, were welcomed 
as valuable additions to the national collection. The 
sportsman, the naturalist, the ethnologist, and the 
political student will all find something in this hand- 
some volume to interest and instruct them, and the 
numerous photographs materially add to its attrac- 
tiveness. But there is one word of very serious 
protest and remonstrance which must be addressed, 
not to the author, but to the publisher. What is 
Mr. Heinemann thinking about to ask us to handle 
a book which actually weighs four and a half pounds ? 
It is,"as we can assure him, a constant weariness to 
the flesh and a trial to the temper. Of late there 
has grown up a reprehensible custom of publishing 
books of travel on heavily loaded paper, presumably 
for the sake of the illustrations. The custom is 
quite indefensible, whatever the excuse may be, and 
we can only hope that for their own sakes, quite as 
much as for the sake of their readers, authors will 
insist that their books must be produced in a form 
which enables them to be handled with some degree 
of comfort. 


FICTION, 


A Mriuronarre’s DAUGHTER. By Perey White. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson 
THe Doom or Siva. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 
THE DerL’s GRANNIE. By J. 
Digby, Long & Co. 
In “A Millionaires Daughter” Mr. Percy White 
has, happily for his readers, discarded the intense 
cynicism which somewhat marred the former pro- 
ductions of his pen, and has contented himself with 
a gentle tinge of irony that is vastly more enjoy- 
able. The story is, indeed, a truly delightful bit of 
comedy—brisk, pungent, witty, and eminently 
amusing. There is a great deal of dialogue in the 
book, all of it admirably managed, and Mr. White 
must be congratulated upon the artistic manner in 
which he lets his dramatis persone reveal their own 
characters in their conversation with the unconscious 
self-revelation of real life. At every fresh sentence 
of their talk we feel that we understand them, in 
their strength and their weakness, better and 
better. The hero, Lawrence Durward, is the nar- 
rator of this amusing social comedy, and his candour 
in unveiling his own little foibles is something very 
new and refreshing in a hero. The cadet of an 
ancient and impoverished county family, he accounts 
himself uncommonly lucky when he secures the 
very lucrative post of private secretary to Marriott 
Blythe, the millionaire whose fair daughter plays 
the part of heroine in this story. Now Marriott 
Blythe, in his struggles to fulfil his deceased father’s 


dying injunction to ‘“‘be a philanterpist,” has fallen 
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Speight. 


Parrington-Poole. London: 
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a victim to the dishonesty of his first secretary, and 
has been obliged to suffer considerable contumely 
in consequence of a certain scathing article pub- 
lished in The Mirror—an article which has held the 
poor millionaire up to ridicule in a rather merciless 
manner. Ignorant of the fact that Lawrence Dur- 
ward is the writer of the article in The Mirror 
which has caused him so much mortification, Blythe 
engages his services, and the pair thus strangely 
brought together soon become real friends. As a 
matter of fact, the cruelty of Durward’s unsigned 
article has been unintentional, and the new secretary 
is a very good fellow at heart, devoting himself 
to his duties with unalloyed sincerity. So true a 
friend does he prove himself that when the million- 
aire feels himself about to die he begs Dur- 
ward to act as protector and general adviser 
to the widow and orphan. In acknowledgment 
of this service Durward is to receive a very hand 
some income; and he takes up the position of guardian 
to Mrs. and Miss Blythe with an equal mixture of 
embarrassment and determination to do his duty 
manfully. He speedily discovers that it is to be 
no sinecure. Matrimonial prospects open out for 
both the bereaved ladies, and each appeals to the 
distracted ex-secretary to “use his influence” with 
the other. Mrs. Blythe’s desire that he shall compel 
her daughter to marry Lord Bellaton, whose atten- 
tions to so great an heiress—for Margaret has in- 
herited the bulk of her father’s property — have 
as yet achieved no satisfactory result. Margaret, 
on the other hand, passionately exhorts, or, rather, 
commands, Durward to dissuade her parent from 
committing the enormity of marrying again. Be- 
tween the two angry women poor Lawrence is 
in a state of mild martyrdom; and, of course, 
he fails miserably in both attempts. Mrs. Blythe 
simply turns and rends him when he meekly hints 
that her projected nuptials are displeasing in her 
daughter's eyes, while Margaret flatly defies his 
authority, so far as marrying Lord Bellaton is con- 
cerned. Now, the wretched “ guardian” is himself 
deeply in love with wilful Margaret, and his Quixotic 
attempts to hasten her union with another man are 
mainly prompted by the feeling that it would be 
dishonourable for him to seek the hand of the 
wealthiest woman in England when he himself 
owes all he possesses to the generosity of her 
father. In vain does Lady Durward, his more 
worldly-minded sister-in-law, urge him to “be a 
man” and propose to the girl, who is really in love 
with him all the time. Durward frustrates all the 
good lady’s little schemes for forwarding the family 
enrichment; and in the end it is Margaret herself 
who virtually does the proposing. The whole story 
is conceived and carried out in the happiest vein 
of humour, and Mr. Percy White's cleverness and 
lightness of touch are shown to very great advan 
tage in a book that is stuffed with “plums.” We 
recommend our readers to give themselves the treat 
of an hour’s genuine amusement by procuring and 
perusing “A Millionaire’s Daughter.” 

Mr. Speight has made a wholesome and not 
over-exciting form of melodrama his own, and 
has told many pleasant tales somewhat in the 
style of the late Mrs. Henry Wood for the benefit 
of his numerous circle of readers. In “The Doom 
of Siva” he tells how an unfortunate young man 
who was, unluckily for himself, a kleptomaniac 
stole a jewel from an idol in a Hindoo temple, and 
was pursued to England by emissaries of the priest 
of the temple bent upon regaining the stolen jewel 
and on inflicting due punishment upon the thief. 
The young man, Bruce Denaby by name, was 
secretly engaged to a charming girl called Claudia, 
a fact which ought to have led him to restrain his 
kleptomaniac propensities; but it did not have 
this effect, and one evening, soon after his return 
from India, he was suspected by certain friends of 
having stolen a ring from one of them. Hotly 
resenting the imputation, he struck one of his 
accusers, a certain Mr. Overton. The latter, a very 
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passionate man, vowed that he would be revenged. 
The next day Bruce Denaby was discovered shot 
dead in a wood near the home of his uncle, with 
whom he resided. The real interest of the story 
begins at this point. It centres upon the efforts 
made by Denaby's betrothed, Claudia Latymer, to 
discover his murderer. The young lady assumes 
different disguises, and in one character or another 
gets access to the houses of the various persons she 
suspects, in order to surprise their secret. Every- 
where she meets with those adventures which we 
are told are for the adventurous, and the record of 
her investigations is, in consequence, distinctly 
entertaining reading. We shall not reveal the end 
of her long search. She learns the truth at last, and 
we are glad to say—for she is a young lady of many 
charms—eventually secures a husband who is in 
every way worthy of her. “The Doom of Siva” is 
sufficiently exciting to make it excellent reading 
for a railway journey or a long evening at the 
sea-side. 

We must confess our inability to fathom all 
the intricacies of the plot of “The Deil’s Grannie,” 
for the story is so sketchy in its proportions that 
mystification ensues. It is cast on melodramatic 
lines, following the well-worn theme of a false 
accusation of murder against the hero, and the 
ultimate clearing of his character. The hero in 
this case is one Dick Kennedy, a rough, untaught 
fisher lad in a remote Scottish village, whose calf- 
love for pretty Rose Drummond, the squire’s 
daughter, develops into the one great passion of 
his life, and causes ambition to wake in the lad’s 
breast, so that for Rose’s sake he goes ont into 
the world to seek his fortune. He finds his vocation 
on the stage, where he becomes a star of consider- 
able magnitude; but while he is thus working to 
win Rose she forgets him, and becomes the wife of 
her cousin, John Erskine. To add to Kennedy’s 
grief, he is also accused, though without proof, of 
causing the death of Rose Drummond’s father—a 
stigma under which he lies for many a long year. 
How his innocence is proved, and Rose at length 
given into his arms, we must leave the author to 
tell for himself. The little book is palpably the work 
of an unpractised pen, and the character-drawing 
is vague in the extreme, for we are never permitted 
to understand the motives underlying the actions 
of the various persons in the story, while the work- 
ing of the plot is absolutely chaotic. But, with its 
many faults, “The Deil’s Grannie” possesses the 
redeeming feature of a pretty gift of description, 
and a touch of romance that is distinctly promising 
brightens the gloom of its theme 


TROUT STREAMS. 


By G. A. B. Dewar 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


STREAMS. 
London 


uTH CountTRY TROUT 
Anglers’ Library 

Tuis little volume is a worthy sequel to Mr. Dewar’s 
standard work, “The Book of the Dry Fly.” The 
earlier book showed the fisherman how to catch the 
intelligent and educated trout; this work tells him 
where such an animal is to be found. The bulk of 
the book is of the nature of a guide-book; but a 
guide-book of a very attractive description. There 
is a topographical and physiological description of 
each of the Southern streams which contain trout, 
a suggestion as to the best flies to use, a hint as 
to the size and number of fish that may be caught. 
Such classical streams (from the angling point of 
view) as the Test, the Itchen, the Kennet, the Wye, 
the Chess, all come in for careful description and 
discriminating commendation. The illustrations 
the Test at Stockbridge, the Itchen at Itchen Stoke, 
etc.—add much to the pleasure of the book, and 
make one eager to be “ up and at them.” 

The introductory chapters—a description of South 
Country angling as we now know it—are in Mr. 
Dewar's best style. He sings the praises of the 
“favourite water which steals or gently sings its 
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way through an undulating land.” He joins with 
other writers in anathematising the water companies 
who are rapidly destroying some of the best and 
most accessible streams. He has some interesting 
and instructive remarks to make in regard to the 
increasing complaint of scarcity of natural fly, so 
rife in many waters—due to lowering of the springs, 
injudicious over-cutting of weeds, and even pollu- 
tion. He has some very judicious observations to 
make in regard to overstocking. Artificial breeding 
is nowadays so easy and so cheap. Anyone can buy 
the fry or the yearling; it seems so sensible to turn 
them out by the thousand, that many owners, 
especially in the less fished waters, fall into the 
snare of overstocking their stream. The result is, 
no doubt, more fish. But they are smaller fish; and 
one good fish is worth, for sport, a good many small 
ones. And when they do grow toany size they tend 
to develop head and tail alone, and you get a lanky, 
big-headed brute instead of the lusty, broad-sided 
fish of pre-stocking days. Altogether we may say 
of this book that it is pleasant and interesting to 
read, and likely to be of practical use to the owner 
or user of a Southern trout stream. 


TRY ENGLAND. 
4 Hanpsoox ror TRAVELLERS IN SomeRsET. Fifth Edition. London: 
John Murray. 
HASTINGS AND 

Moncrieff. London: A. & C. Black. 
GuIpE TO ScarBorovenH AND WHITBY. 

Moncrieff. Nineteenth Edition. London: A. « ¢ 
PLEASURE BoaTING 4 PRACTICAL 

Sydney Crossley. London: A, D. Innes & Co, 
ENGLAND, THREE Mites To AN INCH, FOR 

Edinburgh and London: W. & A. K. Johnstor 
THE county of Somerset now occupies a volume by itself in 
“ Murray’s Handbooks,” Wilts and Dorset having been separated 
from it. In a volume of 528 columns (plus an index) 
a clear account is given of all the special features of a 
beautiful county. The watering-places of Weston-super-Mare 
and Minehead, with the neighbouring districts, receive particular 
attention. Persons who are looking for towns in which to 
‘settle’ will do well to read all that this book says about Bath 
and Taunton; the latter place has great advantages as (what 
some house-agents call) “a choice residential spot.” The tourist 
in is provided with practical information about 
Exmoor, which is described as “still to a great extent unculti- 
vated—a waste of dark hills and valleys, tracked by lonely 
streams.” The maps and plans given are just those which are 
needed—among the latter is a ground-plan of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Chureh, Bristol. This handbook reminds us of a Lincolnshire 
parson, who, when third-rate foreign cathedrals were eulogised 
by Englishmen in his presence, usé d to ask, ‘‘ And have you seen 
Lineoln Minster ? ” We would venture to say to some of those 
who are thinking of going for a second or third time to a lesser 
German spa or a dull Swiss village, ‘Have you seen Mine- 
head, Porlock, or Dunkery Beacon ?’ 

“ Black’s Hastings and Eastbourne” is a new guide to many 
places upon the Sussex coast. Eastbourne is hardly a pleasant 
resort for quiet or unconventional persons, but those who seek 
“ well-planned airy streets, tine shady avenues, an imposing sea- 
front,’ and first-class hotels, cannot liope to find an English 
watering-place where tastes such as theirs are better catered for. 
Mr. Moncrieff’s editing is admirably done, and the maps and 
plans are worth more than the cheap volume costs.—‘ Black’s 
Searborough and Whitby” really offers a guide to the whole 
coast of Yorkshire, and to many inland places within reach of 
the two towns specially named on the book’s cover. Even Red- 
ear gets its “plan” in a carefully-revised volume. 

A timely handbook has been written by Mr. Sydney Crossley 
for the use of those lovers of the royal Thames (and other 
rivers) who prefer the suaviter in modo before the fortiler in re 
when they are upon the water. ‘“ Pleasure and Leisure Boat- 
ing” contains excellent chapters upon such matters as 
sculling, punting, canoeing, boat sailing, and house-boats. The 
volume also includes a mass of information about the Thames 
itself ; the topography of the river, from Cricklade even unto 
Richmond, is dealt with in detail. A copious index honourably 
distinguishes Mr. Crossley’s cheap and useful manual, which 
ought to increase the number of those who ‘run down” to 
Henley or Marlow for “ week-ends.”’ 

One of the most convenient maps of England for the 
purposes of the cyclist, for instance, is the coloured edition 
of Johnston’s three-miles-to-the-inch map in twenty-five shilling 
sheets. Roads, railways, rivers, altitudes, boundaries, and other 
topographical features are very clearly shown, and each section 
goes comfortably into a small pocket 
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